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PREFACE  to  the  READER. 


Retiring,  one  evening,  to  my 

ftudy,  I  took  up  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns’  book 
on  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion.  I  had  not  read  more  than  half 
an  hour,  before  my  thoughts  were  deeply 
engaged,  in  a  very  interefting'  meditation, 
on  the  prefent  date  of  Chriftianity  in  the 
world.  The  time  palled  unobferved,  be¬ 
yond  my  ufual  hour  of  reft;  and,  being 
greatly  fatigued  by  the  engagements  of  the 
day,  the  power  of  fleep  became  irretiftible, 
and  I  funk  under  it  :  But,  though  it  de¬ 
ranged  my  ideas,  the  objeft  of  my  waking 
thoughts,  in  another  perfpe&ive,  ftill  pre- 
•  fented  itfelf  to  my  imagination.. 

>'  I  fancied  that  I  was  in  St.  James’s 
Square,  in  an  apartment  of  a  certain  noble 
Lord,  who,  it  is  well  known,  is  fmcerely 
attached  to  the  principles  of  Chriftianity. 

I  obferved  a  large  company  of  very  refpec- 
table  perfonages — fome  of  them  dignified.! 
by  their  high  birth  ;  and  others  equally' 
diftinguifhed  by  their  great  natural  abili— 
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ties  and  iearning — philosophers,  Sceptics, 
Deifls,  and  Speculative  profeffors  oS  the 
chriflian  religion.  They  had  been  afTem- 
bled,  by  invitation  Srom  the  noble  Lord, 
to  hear  a  Lefture,  delivered  by  Mr.  Ten- 
yns,  on  the  belief  and  proSeffion  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  :  which,  aSter  Some  deSultory  con- 
verSation  on  the  Subje£l,  he  pronounced 
from  the  Motto  prefixed  to  his  book  on  the 
internal  evidence. 

As  foon  as  the  Ledlure  was  finiftied*.! 
obferved  a  Deid  in  conversation  with  a 
Dignitary  or  the  Church,  who  was  one  of 
the  company,  and  heard  him  fay,  if  the 
principles  of  ChriPdanity  were  certainly 
true,  they  would  juflify  a  degree  of  zea!, 
equal  to  that,  which  had  infpired  the  hu- 
mane  Mr.  Howard  to  v i fit  all  the  prifons 
in  Europe,  and  the  Lazarettos  in  the  Eafh— 
that  Chriftianity  proceeded  on  this.-fu.ppo-. 
lition.  That  mankind  are  in  a  more  deplor¬ 
able  conditior*  than  the  wretches,  who  are 
rotting  in  dungeons,  or,  perifhing  by  the 
plague  *  and  he  thought,  a  cold  aiftnt  to 
the  gofpel,  and  a  fupine,  indolent  profeffion 
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of  Chriftianity,  accompanied  with  an  in¬ 
difference  to  the  moral  naileries  of  human 
nature,  and  the  propagation  of  this  religion, 
utterly  inconfiftent*  in  them  who  believe; 

and 

*  “  For  look  on  the  various  wild  and  uncivilized  tribes 
of  men,  of  whatever  name  or  colour,  which  our  ambition, 
or  avarice,  or  curiofify  has  difeovered,  in  the  new  or  old 
world  ;  and  fay,  if  the  fight  of  human  nature  in  Inch 
crying  diftrefs,  in  fuch  fordid,  difgracefnl,  and  more  than 
brutal  wretchednefs,  be  not  enough  to  make  us  fly  with 
ardor  to  their  relief. 

“  Surely,  fuch  a  religion,  as  that  of  Jefus — deferves 
to  be  propagated  through  the  world,  and  j unifies,  or 
rather  demands  the  utmoft  zeal  cf  its  profeflbrs  to  fpread  t 
it  abroad  among  all  nations/’  Bi/hop  Hurd. 

The  cluyI  fa  era  fames  of  European  Chriffians  has  eflab- 
ILflisd  fettJements,  or  formed  commercial  connexions,  in 
almod  every  part  of  the  world.  *1  his,  at  fit  ft  view, 
feems  favourable  to  the  mod  extenfive  propagation  of  the 
gofpel  :  But,  the  bad  examples,  the  wickednefs  of  degen¬ 
erate  Chriflians,  liave  fuch  powerful  influences,  as  nuift 
defeat  every  attempt  of  this  pious  Miflionary.  It  is  this, 
which  damps  his  zeal,  more  than  “  the  rage  of  climates, 
the  inconvenience  of -long  and  perilous  voyages,  the 
drudgery  of  learning  barbarous  languages,  or  the  difgtift  : 
of  complying  w  ith  barbarous  manners  f’  and  it  may  be 
queltinned,  whether  ,  the  firft  preachers  of  Chriftianity 
Aii mounted  obftacles,  in  any  degree,  equal  to  this,  which 
now  prefents  itfelf,  every  where,  to  the  faithful  minifter. 
Another  mighty  difeouragement,  is  the  readmeis  of  this  faf- 

Udious  age,  to  pour  contempt  on  every  degree  of  true 
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and  sufficient,  of  itfelf,  to  induce  a  pcrfua- 
fion,  that  the  very  advocates  and  profe(Tor& 
of  Chriflianity  are  infincere .  The 

chrifhan  zeal,  and  to  impute  the  mod  unworthy  mo¬ 
tives  to  the  defign  of  the  mod  fublime  charity. 

Let  “  a  fervent  love  of  Ohrid,  and  the  quickening  grac¬ 
es  of  his  fpirit,  infpire  the  faithful  minider  of  the  word  to 
go  forth  with  the  zeal  of  an  Apodie  to  forfake  eale  and 
affluence,  a  competency  at  lead,  and  the  ordinary  comforts 
of  Society  ;  and  with  the  gofpel  in  his  handj  and  his  Saviour 
in  his  heart,  enduring  all  things,  becoming  all  things,  in  tfie 
patient  hope”  of  converting  tinners,  either  apodate  and 
degenerate  Cnridians,  or  the  benighted  heathen — and, 
for  one  candid  Hurd ,  who  will  “  humble  himfelf  before  fuch 
heroic  virtue,  thoufands  in  Chridendom  will  rife  up 
againd  him,  throw  every  obdacle  in  his  wav, .and,  if  he' 
dare  proceed,  force  him  to  endure  the  trial  of  cruel  mock- 
ings.  44  But  when  the  duty  is  clearly  enjoined f  by  the 
Ledvemet  himfelf  ;  when  no  weapon  is  employed  but 
that  of  the  fpirit ;  when  the  fnendlied  affebfions  prompt 
our  zeal  ;  and  the  ohjebf  in  view  is  eternal  life  ;  w  hen,  I 
fay,. the  authority  is  unquedionable,  and  the  means  blame- 
lefs  ;  the  motives  fo  pure,  and  the  end  fo  glorious— O  ! 
Let  not  the  hard  heart  of  infidelity,”  nor  the  harder  heart 
of  cold,  fydematic  orthodoxy,  “  prophane  fuch  a  virtue, 
as  this,  with  the  difgracsful  name  of fanaticifm,  or  fuper- 
Jhtion .  W  hen  this  virtue  (ball  become  a  general  (Bp. 
Hurd)  charabtecidrc  of  Chriltians  ;  when  it  did'  bee- 
deemed  the  only  edential  qualification  of  Chriftian  Min- 
idero  ;  when  ad,  who  are  infpired  by  it,  dial!  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  Evangel  ids  divinely  feaied  and  authorifed  to  preach 
the  gofpel  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  Chriflianity/ 
Pjrofper  and  diff.ife  iifeJf  through  the  nations, 
i'  Matth,  xxviii.  19. 
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The  Clergyman  anfwered — The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Chnflianity,  he  did  not  douot, 
would  bear  the  {tridtelt  examination  ;  and 
he  did  not  think  it  poffible,  to  conceive  too 
highly  of  the  importance  of  this  religion  : 

“  The  precious  hope  of  a  Redeemer,  he 
faid,  was  the  fupport  of  fallen  man  ;  the 
theme  of  all  the  Patriarchs  ;  the  bafis  of 
all  the  covenants  ;  the  boaft  and  exultation 
of  all  the  Prophets  ;  and  the  defire  of  na¬ 
tions— Salvation,  by  the  blood  of  Chrift, 
was  the  eternal  purpofe  of  God,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  end  of  all  his  counfebf  therefore, 
worthy  of  all  acceptance  ;  and,  for  his 
part,  he  was  willing  it  Should  be  thought, 
that,  whoever  does  not  feel  its  importance, 
toui l  either  be  ignorant  of  the  dodbine  of 
this  lalvation,  or,  though  called  a  Chriftian, 
in  fa£t,  disbelieve  the  gofpel. 

This  converfation,  and  the  preceding 
lecture,  had  very  much  difconcerted  fever- 
al  of  thofe  fpeculative  Chriftians  who  mis¬ 
take  orthodoxy  for  faith,  and  the  decent 
economies  of  focial  life  for  Chr  iftian  virt ue. 
Two  of  them  began  fpeaking,  at  toe  fame 
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tnne— I  heard  the  words  enthufiafmjailh,. 
this  enlightened  age ,  and  rational  Chrijlian - 
pronounced  with  home  warmth  of  tem¬ 
per.  Every  one  wifhes  to  hear  what  thefe 
gentleman  had  to  fay  for  themfelves  •  but, 
be,  ore  I  could  fix  my  attention  on  one  of 
them,  a  favourite  fpaniel,  of  King  Charles’s 
breed,,  barked  at  my  ftudy  door,  to  gain 
admittance,  and  difturbed  my  pleafing 
drearm 

While  the  impreffion  was  fir  on  g  upon 
my  mind,  I  took  my  pen,  and  wrote  as 
much  of  the  lefture  as  I  could  recollea. 

I  have  often  wiflied  to  renew  the  vifion  ; 
but  found  it  impoffible,  to  put  my  thoughts* 
again  into  the  fame  train.  The  utmoft  I 
could  do,  to  gratify  my  wifh,  was,  by  im¬ 
pelling  my  mind  with  a  recolleftion  of  the 
vifionary  fcene  ;  and  then,  in  my  waking 
hours,  endeavour  to  exprefs,  what,  I  might 
fuppofe,  Mr.  Jenyns  would  fay,  on  other 
important  fubje&s,  were  he  to  deliver  h is 
fentiments  upon  them. 

An  acquaintance,  to  whofe  judgment  I 
pay  great  regard,  has  feen  thele  compofi- 
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lions  ;  and  perfuaded  me,  they  might  be 
ufeful,  were  they  prefented  to  the  publick. 
In  confequence  of  this,  I  now  fend  them 
abroad  ;  hoping  they  will  meet  a  favour¬ 
able  reception  from  the  candid  reader  ; 
who  never  rejefls  with  fcorn  a  fincere  at¬ 
tempt  either  to  pleafe  or  profit  him. 

This  vijionary  account  of  the  leflures 
is  addreffed  to  the  reader,  left  any  one, 
who  is  not  a  judge  of  ftile  and  compofition, 
fhould  miftake  the  fcholar  for  his  mailer  ; 
and  left  any  one  of  greater  difcernment 
fhould  impute  to  me  the  vain  and  pre- 
fumptuous  defign  of  impofing  thek /up- 
pofititious  leflures  on  the  publick,  as  the 
genuine  produflions  of  a  more  able  writer. 

THE  REAL  AUTHOR 

LATUTL 

Jan>  6,  1787. 
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T  0 

k  D  IV  A  RD  GIBBON,  £set 

Sir, 

Though  your  diftinguifhed 

rank  in  the  republick  of  letters  be  not 
above  the  reach  of  the  keen  eye  of  envy, 
yet,  fo  exalted,  and  fo  firmly  eftablifhed. 
is  your  ftation,  the  hand  of  envy  can 
never  be  raifed  high  enough  to  tear  the 
laurel  from  your  brow  ;  nor  can  malev¬ 
olence  detraCt,  by  fecret  whifpers  and 
mfinuations,  from  that  juft  honour 
which  Fame  proclaims  aloud  to  the  ad¬ 
miring  world.  I  was  no  fooner  ac¬ 
quainted  with  you,  Sir,  than  I  began  to 
reverence  your  great  abilities  :  But,  when 
I  had  read  your  Hiftory  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  my  i- 
deas  of  you  fo  far  exceeded  former  im~ 
preffions,  that  I  feemed  at  a  lofs  to  deter¬ 
mine,  whether  I  difcovered  a  new  cha¬ 
racter,  or  had  been  guilty  of  injuftice  to 
your  worth  by  thinking  lefs  highly  of 
you,  than  was  due  to  your  merit.  It 
will  not,  I  hope,  be  difficult  for  you  to 
pardon  one  who  fincerely  reveres  your 

B  character, 
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charafter,  in  regard  to  the  liberty  he 
takes  in  dedicating  this  little  work  to 
you  j  and,  to  gratify  his  inclination,  to 
adorn  it  with  your  refpe&able  name. 

It  will  be  thought,  by  fome,  that,  in 
doing  this,  I  am  guiltjr  of  a  great  impro¬ 
priety  ;  and  they  will  again  furmile, 
that  I  am  not  in  earneft  in  my  attempt, 
to  vindicate  revealed  religion.  What¬ 
ever  has  been  thought,  or  laid,  of  you  by 
others,  as  a  malicious  enemy  to  Chrifli- 
anity,  (hard  words  indeed  !)  is  not  to 
regulate  my  condudf,  who  am  far  from 
regarding  you  in  that  unfavourable  light. 
As  for  the  fmcerity  of  my  faith,  God 
will  judge  another  day.  I  have  been 
told  that  a  certain  prelate  faid  of  me, 
<c  We  muff  allow  him  to  be  a  Chriftian ; 
but,  he  is  one  fut  generis.”  I  admire  the 
charity  of  a  modern  Bifhop  ;  and  thank 
his  Lordfhip  for  this  instance  of  his 
goodnefs.  Truly  I  am  neither  a  Roman 
Catholick,  nor  a  High  Churchman ; 
neither  a  Diffenter,  nor  a  Methodift.  I 
rejoice  to  lee  fome  portion  of  light  in 
every  feft ;  while  I  abhor  that  Babel  of 
confufion,  which  ignorance,  fuperftition, 
and  pride,  have  erected  in  Chriftendom. 

I  hope 
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I  hope  I  fhall  be  found  at  laft  to  be  a 
true  difciple.  If  I  believe  that  the  fun. 
moon,  and  liars,  were  not  made  by  Ar¬ 
chimedes,  and  the  laws  of  nature  were 
not  eftablifhed  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  j 
but  are  truly  the  effects  of  infinite  wil- 
dom  and  power ;  I  am .  obliged  by  the 
fame  kind  of  evidence,  to  believe  that 
Chriftianity  was  not  the  contrivance  of 
men  ;  but  is  the  revelation  and  power  of 
God.  And  I  am  fo  far  from  being  a 
mere  fpeculative  Chriftian,  that  could  I 
obtain  your  great  reputation  as  an  au¬ 
thor,  with  whatever  elfe  the  whole 
world  can  give,  it  would  weigh  nothing 
with  me,  in  companion  of  my  hope  in 
Chrift. 

That  Chrillianity  has  been  greatly 
corrupted  is  pretty  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged  ;  and  it  mull  be  acknowledged 
too,  that  multitudes  call  themfelves 
Chriftians,  who  have  not  any  thing  truly 
chriftian  in  them.  Under  this  profef- 
fion,  the  follies  and  vices  of  mankind, 
bigotry,  fuperftition,  enthufiafm,  prieft- 
craft,  deceit,  and  fraud,  pride  and  am¬ 
bition,  hatred  and  ft  rife,  appear  infinite¬ 
ly  more  deteftable  than  under  any  other 

name. 
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x\Ct die*'  And,  it  muft  he  confeffed,  real 
Chriftians  aie  men  ;  and  not  gods  or  an- 
g^ls.  There  are  fpots  in  the  fun  ;  and 
Jiexe  have  their  infirmities.  We  are  men 
of  like  paffions  with  you,  faid  a  true  dif, 

aple,  who  counted  not  himfelf  to  have 
attained  perfection. 

Your  penetrating  eye,  Sir,  has  not 
only  dete&ed  the  various  hypocnfies, 
v/hxch  have  lurked  under  the  cloak  of 
pietenaed  Chriftianity ;  but  has  diicern-. 
ed  the  man,  that  is,  the  depravity  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  even  in  the  real  Chriftian. 
You  were  ftruck  with  the  apparant  in- 
confiftency  of  character  ;  The  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  human  nature  were  magnified  in 
your  eye,  •  through  the  medium  of  the 
chriftian  profeflion ;  and  you  turned  a- 
way  in  difguft,  as  from  a  monfter,  con¬ 
cluding  that  there  is  no  eflential  differ¬ 
ence  m  the  profeflors  of  this  religion ; 
out,  that  they  are  all,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  fools,  or  madmen,  or  defigninsr 
villains.  ‘ 

It  was  not  poffible  for  you,  thus  preju¬ 
diced,  to  difcern,  in  any  one,  thofe  qual¬ 
ities,  which  conftitute  the  chriftian  cha- 
radter  ;  You  could  not  fee  the  true  difci- 
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pie  humbled  before  God  under  a  fenfe 
of  thofe  very  infirmities  for  which  you 
reprobate  him:  You  could  not  perceive 
that  quick  apprehenfion  he  feels  of  en¬ 
tire  dependence  on  his  God  and  Saviour, 
or  that  acknowledgment  of  infinite  obli¬ 
gation  to  the  divine- mercy,  which  freed 
him  from  guilt,  and  refcued  him  from 
the  dominion  of  his  lulls;  and  to  which 
he  owes  all  that  he  knows  of  God,  and 
of  himlelf,  and  all  his  hopes  of  immor¬ 
tality  :  It  was  not  polfible  for  you  to 
have  any  idea  of  the  war  he  is  fenfible  of 
between  the  flefh  and  the  fpirit ;  or  to 
admire  the  faithful  llruggle  of  a  chriftian 
loldier  even  in  his  falls  :  The  graces, 
which  really  eonftitute  his  character,  as 
a  Chriftian,  either  appear  not  at  all,  or, 
in  your  eye,  appear  diftorted,  or  as  Mail¬ 
ed  corn,  which  inftead  of  affording  hope 
of  a  profitable  harveft,  makes  you  Ihrink 
back  in  fear  of  contamination. 

Indeed,  were  it  not  for  chriftianity, 
human  nature  had  never  appeared*  fo> 

B  2’  weak, 

*  Something  like  this  is  the  language  of  St.  Paul: 
By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  fin..  I  had  not 
known  tin,  but  by  the  law..  Sin,  taking  occalion  by 
tne  commandment,  wrought  in  me  all  manner  of 
concupifcence.  Sin,  that  it  might  appear  fin,  working 
death  in  me  by  that  which  is  good——— 
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weak,  or  fo  wicked,  as  we  now  behold  it. 
The  moral  difeafes  of  the  heathen  feem 
mild,  m  comparifon  of  the  religious 
phrenfy  of  fome  who  have  been  called 
Chrilhans :  And  pagan  prieftcraft  looks 
like  a  limple  and  innocent  device,  compar- 
ed  with  the  deep  laid  fchemes  and  eccle- 
haltical  domination  of  a  fet  of  men,  who. 
have  obtained  the  name  of  The  Chriftian 
Clergy.  The  fault  is  in  our  common  na¬ 
ture;  but,  as  Chriftianity  has  been  the 
occaiion  of  its  appearance,  the  fault  is; 
ealny  transferred  to  her ;  and  fhe  is  re¬ 
ft1  cached  as  the  accurfed  parent  of  the* 
vilefl  hypocrify  and  madnefs,  the  black¬ 
ed:  treafon  and  ufurpation,  the  mod 
hoi  rid  ci  ueity  and  bloodfhed,  that  ever 
polluted  this  earth.  Viewing  Chriftian- 
ity  through  this  thick  medium,  it  is  not 
poffible  for  any  one  to  diicern  the  divini¬ 
ty  which  is  ftampt  upon  her,  or  once  to- 
imagine  tnat  any  degree  of  evidence  can 
j  eaionably  be  thought  fufficient  to  prove 
the  ^divine  origin  of  this  religion,  the 
profeflion  of  which  has  been  attended 
with  fuch  monftrous  iniquities  and 
ihameful  weaknefTes  ;  and  which  has 
been  the  occafion  (yet  the  innocent  occa- 

fion) 
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fion)  of  producing  themoft  pernicious 
effe&s.  You  therefore  feem  juftified  to 
yourfelf  in  not  attending  to  the  evidences 
and  wonders  of  this  difpenfation,  to  the 
nature  and  defign  of  Chriftianity.  In¬ 
deed,  you  could  not  conceive  that  there 
exifted  any  other  than  that  pretended 
Chriftianity,  which  is  truly  human,  the 
offspring  of  folly  and  wickednefs.  Re¬ 
garding  this  Religion,  at  the  belt,  as  a 
fufpicious  character,  you  liften  to  every 
fuggeftion  and  argument  againft  her;  and 
unhappily  exprefs  yourfelf  in  fuch  gene¬ 
ral  terms,  that  many  have  concluded  you 
are  a  determined  enemy  to  real  Chriftian¬ 
ity.  But  have  you  ever  difcerned  the  real¬ 
ity,  inftead  of  the  counterfeit;  fofar  from 
appearing  as  an  enemy  to  revealed  reli¬ 
gion,  your  learning  and  your  life  had 
been  devoted  to  her  fervice  :  You  had 
taken  the  pen  out  of  my  hand,  and,  as  a 
philofopher,  had  more  fuccefsfully  expof- 
ed  the  principles  of  human  error,  and, 
as  a  Chriftian,  had  more  worthily  jufti¬ 
fied  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

That  multitudes,  perhaps  the  far 
greater  number  in  every  age,  are  not  ef- 
fentially  the  better  for  Chriftianity,  and 

that 
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that  it  does  not  make  any  one  perfectly 

at  once.>  is,  I  think,  no  greater 
objection  to  this  religion,  than  it  is  to 
the  ufe  of  Peruvian  bark,  that  it  has  not 
cured  all  intermittents  j  that  many  have 
been  the  worfe  bv  an  improper  ufe  of  it, 
and  by  ufing  it  when  adulterated  by 
knavifh  apothecaries  ;  or  that  it  has  ne¬ 
ver  reftored  any  one  to  perfea  health  in 
an  inftant.  Were  it  poffible  for  you  to 
have  had  an  exaft  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  to  have  difcerned  the  nature  and  de- 
fign  of  Chriftianity,  previous  to  its  in¬ 
troduction  into  the  world,  you  had  pro- 
phefied  that  Chriftianity  would  be  total- 
Jy  Ieje&ed  by  men,  unlefs  accompanied 
with  a  divine  power  •>  that,  in  general, 
it  would  meet  with  the  fame  reception 
which  it  hath  actually  found,  that  is, 
would  be  received  in  hypocrify  by  many ? 
and  become  greatly  corrupted  in  a  ftiort 
fpace  of  time  :  You  might  perhaps,  even 
then,  have  accounted  for  a  rapid  mcrea/C 
and  propagation  of  this  religion  in  its 
corrupted  ftate  on  other  principles  *  than 

that 

_r*  JftafJfount  for' the  propagation  of  a  corrupt  ftate 
r,  hpftiamty,  or  of  the  mere  external  form  of, 
variUanity,  oil  other  princeptes  than  the  interpofr- 
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that  of  fupernatural  aid  ;  you  had  fore- 
feen  the  confufion  of  publick  affairs ; 
and,  that  influence  it  would  produce  on 
the  Roman  ftate,  which  in  your  hiftory 
you  have  well  defcribed. 

Nor  are  thefe  things,  Sir,  any  inconve¬ 
nience  to  my  faith :  Human  nature  is 
what  it  is :  And,  I  cannot  conceive,  un- 
lefs  the  ftate  of  the  world  were  totally 
different,  that  Chriftianity  could  be  in 
any  other  condition  than  that  in  which 
we  find  it.  Befides,  when  I  take  into 
the  account  the  exp  refs  prophecies,  that 
there  lhould  be  a  general  apoftacy,  or  de¬ 
departure  from  the  faith,  a  mercenary 
oriefthood,  and  a  worldly  kingdom  eftab- 
ifhed  by  ecclefiaftical  authority,  I  fee 

fuch 

iion  of  fupernatural  power,  does  not  weaken  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  has  been  repeatedly  urged,  from  the 
eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity  in  the  world.  Certainly 
there  are Jecondary  caufes,  by  which  we  may  account 
for  a  rapid  and  vaft  increafe  of  the  profeffors  of  this 
religion,  for  we  know  that  ihen  may  be  brought  to 
affent  to  what  they  do  not  believe,  and  whole  nations 
have  been  baptized  at  the  point  of  a  fjvord.  The 
force  of  the  evidence  does  not  confifl  in  the  numbers 
who  are  called  Chriftians  ;  but  in  this,  that  there  are 
any  real  Chriflians  in  the  world  ;  for  how  any  one 
profelyte  could  be  gained  to  genuine  Chriftianity  is 
impofhble  to  be  accounted  for,  on  any  other  principle 
than  “  Even  fo,  Father,  fo  it  feemed  good  in  thv 
fight,” 
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iuch  a  wonderful  coincidence  of  things, 
and  lucb  manifeft  tokens  of  a  Providence, 
in  the  mid  it  of  all  this  darknefs  and  con- 
fufion,  that  1  accjuiefce  without  a  mur¬ 
mur  j  and,  am  more  fatisfied  in  feein 
things  juft  as  they  are,  however  much 
deploie  the  evils,  than  I  can  fancy 
ihould  be  in  any  other  condition  of  them 
I  can  conceive,  or  wiili  to  be. 


But,  when  1  conftder  what  prodigious 
Bumbling  blocks  are  in  the  way  of  other 
men,  vvho  cannot  difcern  the  links  of 
this  chain  of  caufes  and  effects ;  when  I 
conftder  how  thefe  things  have  ffcruck 
your  amiable  fenftbility,  and  to  what  a 
vaft:  diftance  you  recoil  from  every  idea 
favourable  to  real  Chriftianity,  I  am 
filled  with  the  greateft  concern.  I  pity 
you ;  and  the  more,  becaufe  I  am  per¬ 
il  uaded  that  whatever  I,  or  any  other,  can 
fay  to  you  in  a  way  of  argument,  will 
never  make  you  a  Chriftian.  You  are 
to  me  a  ftriking  example,  that  great  parts 
and  learning,  philofophy  and  reafon,  will 
not  only  not  tend  to  any  one’s  converfton, 
but,  in  certain  circumftances,  greatly 
hinder  it.  Yet  I  am  not  abfolutely  with¬ 
out  hope  from  another  ■  quarter,  as  I 

believe. 
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believe  that  whatever  you  have  written,  or 
infinuated,  is  not  fo  much  againft  Chi  ll— 
tianity  itfeif,  as  againft  thoi'e  monftrous 
appearances,  which  have  fprung  from 
human  depravity,  thro  which  your  mind 
has  received  the  raoft  unhappy  prejudi¬ 
ces.  I  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief,  * 
faid  one,  who  was  once  a  violent  oppoler, 
and  afterwards  preached  the  faith,  which 
he  had  zealoufly  endeavoured  to  deftroy. 

;  The 

*  ‘‘\\  ho  was  before  a  blafpbemer,  and  a  perfecutor, 
and  injurious.  But  I  obtained  mercy,  for  I  did  it  igno¬ 
rantly  in  unbelief :  And  the  grace  of  our  Lord  was 
exceeding  abundant,  with  faith,  and  love  which  is  in 
Chrifl  Jefus.  This  is  a  faithful  faying,  and  worthy 
of  all  acceptation,  that  Chrift  Jefus  came  into  the 
world  to  fave  finners  ;  of  whom  I  am  chief.  How- 
beit  for  this  caule  I  obtained  mercy,  that  in  me  fi r ft 
Jefus  Chrift  might  fhew  forth  all  longfuffering,  for  a 
pattern  to  them  which  fhould  hereafter  believe  on  him 
to  life  everlafting.”  iTim.  i. 

Had  Saul,  when  he  breathed  out  threatnings  and 
{laughter  againft  the  difciples,  and  perfecuted  this 
way  unto  death,  known  what  he  was  doing,  that  is,  if 
he  had  been  a  determined  enemy  to  Chriftianity 
againft  the  convi£tions  of  his  own  mind,  he  had  never 
found  mercy  ;  his  fin  had  been  that  which  is  never 
repented  of,  and  never  forgiven,  in  this  world,  nor 
in  that  which  is  to  come.  But  he  went  as  near  to  the 
commiflion  of  this  fin  as  a  man  can  go,  who  is  not 
actually  guilty  of  it ;  and  he  was  defigned  as  a  fpecial 
example  of  that  aftonifhing  patience  and  mercy,  which 
can  pity  and  pardon  a  determined  enemy  to  Chnjlianity , 
when  his  enmity  is  the  effect  of  prejudice,  ignorance, 
and  unbelief. 
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The  only  argument,  by  which  you  can 
ever  be  perfuaded  to  become  a  true 
Chriftian,  is  that  of  neceftity.  If,  by 
any  means,  you  fhall  hereafter  obtain  a 
right  view  of  the  exigence  of  moral  evil, 
and  of  the  reality  of  its  exiftence  in  yo.ur 
ownfelf,  you  will  then,  and  not  till  then, 
be  in  a  way  to  become  a  true  difciple  of 
Jefus :  You  may  then  fee  the  wonders 
of  this  difpenfation,  and  embrace  Chrift- 
ianity  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  mifefies 
of  human  nature.  Nec  quifquam  aut 
peccatis  retardetur,  aut  annis,  quo  mi¬ 
nus  veniat  ad  confequendam  falutem.  In 
ifto  adhuc  mundo  manenti,  paenitentia 
nulla  fera  eft.  Patet  ad  in  dulgentiam 
Dei  aditus,  et  quaerentibus  atque  intelli- 
gentibus  veritatem  facilis  acceflus  eft. 
Tu  fub  ipfo  licet  exitu  et  vitae  temporalis 
occafu,  pro  delictis  roges :  Et  Deum 
qui  units  et  verus  eft,  confeflione  et  fide 
agnitionis  ejus  implores.  Yenia  confi- 
tend  datur ;  et  credenti  indulgentia  falu- 
taris  de  divina  pietate  conceditur ;  et  ad 
immortalitatem  fub  ipfa  morte  tranfitur. 
Hanc  gratiam  Chriftus  impertit,  hoc 
munus  mifericordiae  fuae  tribuit,  fubigen- 
do  mortem  trophaeo  crucis,  redimendo 

credentem 
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credentem  pretio  fanguinis  fui,  reconcili- 
ando  hominem  Deo  patri,  vivificando 
mortalem  regeneratione  coelefti.  Hunc, 
fi  fieri  poteft,  fequamur  omnes  :  Hie  no¬ 
bis  viam  vitae  aperit,  hie  ad  paradifum 
reduces  facit,  hie  ad  coelorum  regna  per- 
ducet.  Cum  ipfo  Temper  vivemus,  fadli 
per  ipfum  filii  Dei :  Cum  ipfo  exultabi- 
mus  Temper,  ipfius  cruore  reparati.  Eri- 
mus  Chriftianicum  ChriTtojTimul  gloriofi, 
de  Deo  patre  beati,  de  perpetua  voluptate 
ltetantes  Temper  in  confpe&u  Dei,  et  a- 
gentes  Deo  gratias  Temper.  Neque  enim 
poterit  nifi  et  laetus  efle  Temper  et  gratus, 
qui  cum  morti  fuiffet  obnoxius,  faclus 
eft  de  immortalitate  fecurus.* 

It  is,  Sir,  one  of  the  fincereft  whites  of 
my  heart,  “  That  the  God  of  our  Lord 
Jefus  Chrift,  the  Father  of  Glory,  may 
give  unto  you  the  Spirit  of  wifdom  and 
revelation,  in  the  knowledge  of  him ; 
the  eyes  of  your  underftanding  being  en¬ 
lightened  ;  that  you  may  know  what  is 
the  hope  of  his  calling,  and  what  the 
riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in 
the  Taints,  and  what  is  the  exceeding 

greatnefs 

*  Cypr'ianus  ad  Demetrianum. 
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greatnefs  of  his  power  toward  us  who 
believe.  This  wilh,  Sir,  is  accompanied 
with  a  hope  concerning  you,  which  is 
grounded  on  fomething  more  than  the 
mere  poflibility,  that  you  may  be  as 
bright  an  example  in  the  chriftian  church, 
as  you  are  an  ornament  in  the  republic 
of  letters. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  fincere  friend. 

And  humble  fervant, 

S.  J'*  * 


) 
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THE  PET 


nrDICE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  RATIONAL 
CONVICTION* 


ALMOST  THOU  PERSUADEST  ME  TO  BE  A  CHRISTIAN. 


A8.s,  xxvi. a3. 


Ip  Chriftanity  be,  what  it  pre¬ 
tends  to  be,  a  revelation  communicated 
to  mankind  by  the  interpofition  of  fu- 
pernatural  power,  it  is  worthy  of  all  re¬ 
gard  ;  and,  the  vaft  importance  of  it 
will  juftify  every  charitable  attempt  to 
propagate  the  knowledge  of  it  in  the 
world.  It  is  on  this  ground >  I  expedb 
to  be  excufed,  for  afluming  ci  character 
which  does  not  belong  to  me ,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
press  mv  views  ot  a  religion,  the  origin 
of  which,  I  am  perluaded,  is  divine. 

Nor 


~  ^  ^  1  U  K  j. 


Nor  do  I  encroach  on  the  facerdotal  office 
nioie  than  did  thofe  great  mailers  of  rea- 
ion  and  erudition,Grotius,  Boyle,  Locke, 
Addiffin,  and  Lyttleton  j  who  teftified 

heir  belief  to  the  world,  without  any  other 

motive  than  their  regard  for  truth  and 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  Every  one 

2  1  *hink>  a  right  j  and  is,  in  duty, 
obhged  *  to  advance  the  interefts  of 
Uinihanity,  which  are  indeed  the  moil 
important  interefts  of  human  nature, 
hy  every  means  confident  with  its  genius : 
And  if  my  mite  ihall  contribute  any 
thing  towards  perfuading  you  to  pay  that 
attention  to  this  divine  religion,  which 
A  jultly  claims,  the  clergy  will  have  no 
iCaiOn  to  be  jealous  of  this  attempt. 

L  may  be  thought  that  the  general 
eftabhfhment  of  Chriilianity  precludes 
every  extraordinry  attempt  in  its  favour, 
i  his  revelation,  it  is  true,  is  the  bafis  of 
almofi  every  religion  in  Europe:  But 


pure 

*  He  could  have  no  motive  for  thus  imparting 
his  free  fentiments  to  the  public,  except  the  (Mates 
of  his  own  heart,  which  tell  him,  that  it  is  every  nan's 
duty,  who  comes  into  the  world,  to  ufe  hisbejl  endeavours, 
however  infynijicant,  to  leave  it  as  much  wifer,  and  as 
much  better  as  he  can.” 

Preface  to  A  Free  Enquiry. into  the  Nature 
and  Origin  of  Evil. 
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pure  and  genuine  Chriftianity  is  not  ne- 
ceflarily  connected  with  .  any  particular 
mode  of  external  worlhip,  or  form  of 
,  church  government.  Something,  which 
is  called  Chriftianity,  _  may  become  the 
religion  of  a  country,  in  which  theie  is 
lets  real  Chriftianity  than  was,  feventeen 
hundred  years  ago,  in  any  province  ol 
the  Roman  Empire.  There  may,  there¬ 
fore,  at  this  time,  be  as  much  reafon  for 
every  one,  who  values  this  divine  religion 
to  exert  himfelf  in  its  favour,  as  there 
would  be,  if  Paganifm,  in  its  various 
forms,  were  ftill  the  national  religion  of 
cvefy  country  in  Europe. 

It  -is  one  thing  to  be  called  a  Chrif¬ 
tian,  and  to  profefs,  what  is  termed,  the 
Chriftian  religion  as  by  law  eftablifhed  ; 
and,  another  thing  to  be  a  Chriftian  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fpirit  and  tenor  of  the 
Chriftian  difpeniation.  The  vaft  multi¬ 
tudes  called  Chriftians,  are  not  Chrif¬ 
tian  s  de  jure ,  having  the  principles  and 
graces  which  eflentially  conftitute  the 
true  Chriftian  character  ;  as  is  too  ev¬ 
ident  by  their  vices  and  immoralities, 
their  ignorance,  fuperftition,  profane- 
nefs,  worldly. purfuits,  and  engagements} 
C  2  but 
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but  have  a  right  to  the  denomination  de 
faSlo,  by  virtue  of  cuftora,  human  laws, 
and  cei  tarn  religious  rites  luperftitioufly 
fubmitted  to,  and  fometimes  profanely 
adminiftered.  • 


diftinclion  is  nearly  as  old  as 
Chriftianity.  You  read  of  fome,*  and 
the fe  Chriftian  roinifters,  as  they  \fou!d 
teem  to  be,  who  were  enemies  of  the 
crofs  of  Chrift,  and  minding  earthly 
things ;  and  therefore  as  remote  from 
real  Chriftianity  as  were  the  idolatrous 
nations.  Realon  too,  as  well  as  fenp- 
ture,  diftinguifhes  between  the  form  of 
godlinefs  and  the  energy,  or  reality. 
I  he  picture  of  a  man  is  not  a  man.  In 
the  religions  which  have  made  chriftiani¬ 
ty  their  bafts,  you  may  difcern  fome  re- 
femblance  to  real  Chriftianity:  But  if 
the  refemblance  were  perfeft,  which  is 
far  from  being  true  in  fact,  it  mull:  ftill 
be  diftinguiflied  from  real  Chriftianity, 
as  much  as  a  lhadovc  from  its  lubftance, 
or  a  picture  from  a  man  whofe  exact 
portrait  it  is.  Acknowledge  the  mafterly 
ftrokes  of  a  Reynolds ;  admire  the  paint¬ 
ing  j  fay  it  exprefles  the  original  to  the 

life. 


*  Phil,  in.  15, 
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life,  his  features,  and  even  his  paflions  : 
It  is  yet  no  more  than  a  refemblance  of 
the  perfon,  whofe  charadter  you  may 
have  juft  reafon  to  admire,  to  love,  and 
imitate. 

The  mafs  of  mankind  will  ever  take 
up,  and  be  fatisfied,  with  that  religion 
which  is  made  ready  for  them,  and 
which  happens  to  be  the  religion  of 
their  country.  In  Europe,  they  will  fall 
into  the  profeflion  of  what  is  called  the 
Chriftian  religion  ;  in  Alia,  of  that  of 
Mahomet :  They  are  Chriftians,  becaufe 
their  progenitors  profefled  to  be  Chrif- 
tians :  If  thefe  had  been  Heathens,  their 
religion  had  been  Paganifm  ;  if  Jews,  or 
Mahometans,  they  had  been  circumcifed, 
and  blafphemed  Chrift,  only  becaufe 
their  forefathers  had  done  fo  before 
them.  But  truth  is  the  fame,  whoever 
has  profefled  or  denied  it:  Yet  fo  per- 
verfe  are  we,  that  we  often  fhut  our  eyes 
againft  the  light,  for  no  other  realon 
than  becaufe  our  forefathers  could  not 
fee.  Let  it  be  fuppoled  that  our  ancef- 
tors  were  right  in  their  profeflion  ;  that 
they  were  of  the  true  religion ;  that 
they  were  real  Chriftians :  Y et,  if  we  be 

of  . 
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of  the  fame  profefiion,  merely  becaufe  it 
was  theirs,  or  through  the  prejudice  of 
education,  we  are  not  Chriftians  in  the 
beffc  fenie  of  that  denomination ;  we  are  not 
fo  much  as  almoft  perfuaded  to  be  Chrif¬ 
tians.  We  have  the  name  indeed  ;  but 
not  tne  thing:  We  profefs,  without 
any  reafonable  ground  of  perfuafion  ; 
for  if  it  be  any  reafon  in  favour  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  that  it  has  been  long  profeffed 
by  our  forefathers,  and  is  the  religion  of 
our  country  it  is  equally  as  good  a  rea¬ 
fon  againft  it,  and  would  have  juftified 
the  fin'f  converts  to  chriftianity,  if  they 
had  ohftinately  continued  Jews  and  Pa¬ 
gans. 

But  there  are  men  of  genius  and  learn¬ 
ing,  who  difdain  vulgar  prejudices  :  hav¬ 
ing  fome  leifure,  and  more  curiofity, 
and  perhaps  prompted  by  a  laudable 
defire  of  character,  or  perfuaded  by 
fecular  intereft,  they  exert  their  fuperioV 
abilities  in  a  fbidt  examination  of  the 
Evidences  of  the  Chriftian  religion. 
1  ruth  and  candour  oblige  them  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  an  equal  degree  of  evidence 
never  appeared,  to  confirm  any  hiflorical 
fadfs,  wliich  ever  were  prefented  to  the 

faith 
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faith  of  mankind  ;  and,  that  they  would 
be  inexcufable,  were  they  to  withhold 
their  avowed  alfent  to  the  gofpel,  which 
carries  with  it  fuch  a  prodigioufly  high 
degree  of  probability.  They  find  this  re¬ 
ligion  dilengaged  from  thole  grofs  luper- 
ftitions,  which  deform  every  other  infti- 
tution  }  and  the  morality  of  the  gofpel 
truly  excellent.  They  therefore  com¬ 
pliment  this  religion  with  the  firft  place 
in  their  fcale  of  comparifon  with  all 
others,  as  the  bell  religion  in  the  world ; 
and  profefs  to  be  converts  to  Chriftiani- 
ty  on  rational  convi&ion.  Not  a  few  of 
them,  and  thefe  men  of  the  greateft  a- 
bilities,  and  holding  the  firft  rank  in  the 
ichools  of  fcience,  ambitious  to  diftin- 
guilh  themfelves,  and  zealous  of  thofe 
opinions,  which  after  painful  inveftiga- 
tion,  have  formed  their  creed,  engage  as 
volunteers  in  the  croifade  ;  while  others 
of  them,  as  foldiers  of  fortune,  fighting 
for  pay,  the  emoluments  of  office,  main¬ 
tain  the  outworks  of  Chriftianity,  and 
repel  the  attacks  of  learned  infidels.  If 
t  would  be  prefumptuous  to  fay,  that 
tone  of  thefe  are  real  Chriftians  ;  it  is, 
towever,  no  prefumption  to  fay,  there  is 

not 
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not  any  necefiity  obliging  us  to  fuppofe 
that  any  of  them  are  more  fo,  than  thole 
whofe  faith  is  the  mere  prejudice  of  edu¬ 
cation,  or,  than  the  infidels  whom  they 
oppofe.  The  actors  on  the  publick  the¬ 
atre  do  not  fo  perform  their  parts  in 
affirmed  characters,  as  utterly  to  difguife 
their  own,  or  to  induce  a  belief  that  they 
are  really  the  perfons  whom  they  repre- 
fent  for  an  hour.  Even  a  Garrick  was 
never  taken  to  be  the  identical  Richard 
the  Third  ;  nor  is  a  Siddons  miftaken  for  a 
real  penitent  jane  Shore.  And  it  is  eafily 
feen  that  many,  who  affume  the  Chriftian 
character,  are'  at  variance  with  their  own 
profdfions  ;  their  tempers  and  condudl 
abfoiutely  inconfiftent  with  the  genius 
of  this  religion  ;  and,  it  is  therefore  juil- 
ly  concluded,  that  thefe  rational  Chrif- 
tians,  as  they  call  themfelves,  are  eiTen- 
tially  deficient  :  many  of  whom  are  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  that  very 
religion,  which  they  are  engaged  to  de¬ 
fend,  and  which  they  j  rofefs  to  believe  is 
of  divine  original. 

o 

I  mean  not  here  to  depreciate  their 
merits.  In  the  wonderful  chain  of  be¬ 
ings,  they  are  as  much  above  vulgar 

Chriftiaas 
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Chriftians,  as  thefe  are  above  the  brutal 
Hottentots.  As  far  as  they  go,  they  are 
certainly  right  :  But  it  is  equally  certain, 
that  fo  far  they  may  go  without  any  one 
principle  of  the  Chriftian  inftitution. 
Profelfing  to  believe,  they  may  deceive 
others ;  but,  if  they  think  they  believe, 
it  is  moil  likely  they  will  deceive  them- 
felves  ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  have  an  af- 
fent  to  the  truth  of  Chriftianity  extorted 
by  dint  of  argument,  and  to  beliere,  on 
rational  conviftion,  that  the  bible  con¬ 
tains  a  divine  revelation  ;  and  quite  ano¬ 
ther,  to  underftand  the  nature  of  that 
revelation,  and  be  delivered  into  the 
mould  of  the  gofpel,  and  to  take  the  im- 
preffion  and  character  of  Chrift. 

The  fcriptures  afford  many  examples 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  thefe  obfervations. 
The  Jews  had  fchools  and  feminaries  of 
learning;  in  which,  we  muft  fuppofe, 
every  argument  the  wit  of  man  could 
devife  in  favour  of  revelation,  was  invef- 
tigated  and  carefully  taught  :  Indeed 
their  learned  labours  in  the  fcriptures 
were  prodigious.  It  is  probable  King 
Agrippa  believed  the  prophets  after  an 
examination  of  the  external  evidences  of 

revealed 
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revealed  religion,  and  fome  partial  views 
of  the  internal  evidences  of  it ;  but  how 
far  he  was  from  being,  in  any  fenfe,  an 
Ifraelite  indeed,  is  too  evident.  Our 
Saviour  charged  the  Jews  with  unbelief 
with  refpefl  to  the  very  writings  of  Mo- 
fes,  in  whom  they  trufled  :  They  knew 
not  the  voices  of  the  prophets,  in  the 
reading  and  fludying  of  whofe  facred 
books,  their  learned  education  chiefly 
confifled,  and  which  were  read  every  fab- 
bathday  in  their  fynagogues.  Thefe 
Jews,  who  troubled  the  churches  of 
Galatia,  and  many  others,  by  feeing  the 
completion  of  ancient  prophecies  and  the 
miracles  wrought  by  the  apoflles,  were 
convinced  that  the  Mefliah  was  come, 
and  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jefus  j 
yet,  fo  far  were  they  from  being  Chrif- 
tians,  from  having  their  hearts  conform¬ 
ed  to  the  Chriflian  difpenfation,  that 
they  quite  miflook  the  real  charafler  of 
Chrifl:  They  were  flill  feeking  to  be 
juflified  by  their  own  merits,  and  zea- 
loufly  taught,  that  except  a  man  be  cir- 
cumcifed  and  keep  the  Law  of  Mofes, 
he  cannot  be  faved  ;  than  which  the 
philofophy  of  Greece  and  the  idolatry  of 
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the  Gentiles  were  not  more  inconfiftent 
with  the  gofpel,  which  proclaims  Jefus 
Chrift  the  only  mediator  between  God 
and  man. 

That  perfuafion,  by  which  men  be¬ 
come  real  Chriftians,  is  very  different 
from  an  aflent  to  philofophical  and  his¬ 
torical  truths,  or  to  things  credible  on 
teftimony  of  credible  witneffes.  We  may 
affent  to  philofophical  and  historical 
truths,  on  the  relation  of  other  men,  as 
general  truths  in  which  we  are  not  im¬ 
mediately  concerned  ;  or,  the  importance 
of  which,  as  relating  to  ourfelves,  we  do 
not  apprehend  ;  and  fo  thefe  are  matters 
of  mere  Speculation,  and  not  regarded  by 
us,  or,  not  fo  regarded  as  their  import¬ 
ance  may  require.  Thus  the  curious 
enquirer  concerning  revealed  religion 
may  regard  it  only  according  to  its  im¬ 
portance  in  his  fcale  of  comparison  with 
every  other  inflitution,  without  under¬ 
standing,  in  any  degree,  its  real  import¬ 
ance  to  himfelf.  He  may  examine  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  fo  far  as  to  be 
perfuaded  that  it  is  from  God,  without 
underftinding  the  nature  and  defign  of 
Chriftianity  ;  and  fo,  without  regarding 
it  according  to  what  it  really  is,  that  is, 

C  -  without 
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without  being  Chriftian.  The  evidences, 
which  authenticate  the  Bible,  as  contain- 
mg  a  dmne  revelation,  force  from  him 
a  cold  affent :  He  attends  t0  thofe  truths, 
%v  ^  ’  though. implied  by  the  gofpel,  are 
not  the  grand  peculiarities  of  it  ■  but 
are  as  much  the  principles  of  natural  as’ 
ot  revealed  religion  ;  and,  he  profeffes  a 
ingh  veneration  for  the  gofpel  as  a  fyf- 
tem  of  ethics,  the  moral  part  of  Chrif- 

no  charatfteriftic 
part  ot  it  at  all ;  as  this,  though  in  a 

manner  _ lei's  perfedf,  makes  a  part  of 

every  religion  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
world. 

.  neceffity,  Chrift  mull  be  regarded 
m  the  light  in  which  the  fcriptures  re- 
p refen  t  his  charabier  ;  tor,  if  he  be  not 
regarded  in  that  refpedt,  in  which  his 
charader  as  a  Saviour  effentially  *  con- 
lifts,  he  is. indeed  not  regarded  at  all,  to 
any  purpofe,  or  falvation.  The  Jews, 

* .  .  v  .  according 

t  la  not  every  error,  or  every  herefv,  that  is  a~ 

poftacy  from  the  faith.  It  is  a  revolt  in  the  principle 
and  eliential  article.  1  ^ 

—And  the  denial  of  fuch  an  effential  part  may  as 
properly  be  called  afoflacy,  as  if  we  were  t‘o  renounce 
the  whole  Chriftian  faith  and  worfiiip  It  is  re 
nounong  them  in  effeft,  and  not  treat, ng  and  regard¬ 
ing  God  as  God,  or  Chrift  as  Chrift. 

"  Newton’s  Diflertations. 
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according  to  their  miftaken  view  of  the 
(captures,  believe  in  a  Chrift,  whom 
they  expeft  to  redeem  and  fave  them  : 
And  we  may  as  well  affirm  that  the  mod¬ 
ern  apoftate  Jews  are  real  Chriftians,as 
fuppofe  that  many  of  the  learned  advo¬ 
cates  of  Chriftianity  are  fo,  whofe  views 
of  the  nature  of  this  difpenfation  are  fo 
partial  and  indiftinfr,  that  they  either 
miftake,  or  rejeft,  the  true  chara&er  of 
our  Saviour. 

From  the  foregoing  premifes,  I  con¬ 
clude,  that  a  man  is  not  fo  much  as  al- 
moft  perfuaded  to  be  a  Chriftian,  when  he 
is  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Chriftianity  by 
his  education  in  a  country  where  Chrifti¬ 
anity  happens  to  be  the  general  profef- 
(ion  ;  nor  when  he  is  a  Chriftian  relig-  ♦ 
ionift  believing,  what  is  called,  The 
Chriftian  Religion  to  be  the  beft  religion 
in  the  world  ;  nor  when  he  acknowledg¬ 
es  a  divine  revelation,  perfuaded  to  this 
acknowledgment  by  rational  arguments  ; 

and, 

i'Exu  ti;  \eyvi  pwiux  Qsov,  opoXoyn  Si  xxi  Xpis-ci/ 
hicrHv,  vpiAw  Si  uvQpbiiroy  iivoa  vofu^n  tod  Kvptov,  Qiov 
fMVoytvn,  xxi  copian,  xxt  A oyov  ®mt  a,X\’  ix  'pvxyi;  xou 
ciofActlo;  aulov  f*ai/ov  livtxi  vofjuPn,  o  toiisJo ;  opt;  cfiy 
&7T cSlwv  xoa  7TA«w  xri^vlrm  nx’  fnruXux  ai/Qgwrruv. 

3 gnatius  ad  Phil  ad. 
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and,  muca  lefs,  when  his  own  private 
temporal  convenience  and  advantage 
make  him  ready  to  think  well  of  it,  and 
to  profefs  it :  But,  then  he  is  almoft  per- 
fuaded,  when  the  light  of  Chriftian  truth 
is  breaking  in  upon  his  mind  ;  when  the 
nature  and  importance  of  ChriAianity  are 
opening  to  his  view,  and  he  is  inclined, 
in  fome  degree,  to  embrace  it ;  but  the 
love  of  the  world,  or  pride,  tempts  him 
to  clofe  his  eyes,  to  Aifie  his  convictions, 
to  quench  the  fpirit,  to  turn  from  the 
truth,  to  negleCt,  flight,  miftake,  and 
pervert  it.  At  times,  he  is  almoA  per- 
fuaded,  and  half  reiolved  j  but  is  kept 
back  from  a  cordial,  univerfal  regard  to 
Jefus  :  His  convictions,  like  a  thorn  in 
the  foot,  difable  him  from  prefling  for¬ 
ward  in  the  carelefs,  or  prefumptuous, 
couife  he  formerly  purfued  :  In  theory, 
perhaps,  he  renounces  all  dependence  on 
his  own  merits,  on  the  form  of  outfide 
religion,  and  on  the  world  as  the  objeCt 
.  of  his  happinefs  ;  yet  ChriA  is  not  form¬ 
ed  in  him ;  nor  will  Chriftianity  gain  any 
credit  by  millions  of  fuch  profeflors  of  it. 
Thele  are  the  men  who  halt  between  God 
and  Mammon  5  who,  when  the  fcorch- 

ing 
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ing  fun  is  up,  in  time  of  temptation, 
turn  apoftates  or,  by  more  lingering 
declen lions,  fall  away  ;  or,  conftantly 
finning  againft  light,  and  efpecially  by 
repeated  breaches  of  their  vows  and  le- 
folutions,  pave  their  way  to  greater  con¬ 
demnation  and  accumulated  ruin.  “  In 
them  is  fulfilled  the  Prophefy  of  Ifaiah, 
who  faith,  By  hearing  ye  fliall  hear,  and 
not  underftand,  and  feeing  ye  fhall  fee, 
and  fhall  not  perceive  :  For  this  people’s 
heart. is  waxed  grofs,  and  their  ears  are 
dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  have  they 
clofed  ;  left  at  any  time  they  fhould  fee 
with  their  eyes  and  hear  with  their  ears, 
and  fhould  underftand  with  their  heart, 
and  be  converted,  and  I  fhould  healthem.’ 

Such  was  the  cafe  of  King  Agrippa  :  He 
was  aim  oft  perfuaded  tobea  Chriftian. 
What  could  it  have  been  that  kept  him 
back !  It  was  the  world ;  the  love  of 
the  world.  To  his  heart,  difpofed 
as  it  then  was,  its  frowns  and  perfo¬ 
rations  were  more  (hocking  than  the 
diftant  apprehenfion  of  hell  ;  and,  its 
honours,  riches,  and  pleafures,  weighed 
more  with  him,  than  the  approbation  of 
Heaven,  and  the  hope  of  future  glory. 

C  2  He 
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He  yielded  to  the  didfates  of  his  confcience, 

u-  ,  as0he  could  confiftently  with 
11s  c  laiaclei,  as  a  man  of  the  world  * 

and,  through  an  affe&ation  of  candour,  in 
queh  of  praife,  acknowledged  that  St. 
i  aul  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death, 
or  of  bonds  j  yet,  againfl:  his  confcience, 
and  to  keep  fair  with  the  world,  left  him 
unbefriended  to  the  judgment  of  Crefar. 

heie  is  little  occafion  for  cautioning 
you  agamff  m  Waking  national  prejudice 
tor  Chriftian  faith.  Men  of  fenfe,  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  have  ever  defpifed  the  fuperftition 
ot  the  vulgar,  or  reverenced  it  only  as  a 
iupport  of  government  and  a  fortunate 
bond  or  human  fociety.  Your  danger 
lies  in  a  readinefs  to  miftake  the  conclu- 
lions  of  reafon  for  the  faith  of  the  gofpel. 
hnder  pretence  of  avoiding  enthufiafm 
and  to  reprefent  Chriftianity  more  S 
tional,  the  llandard  of  modern  Chriftian- 
Kjr  req  Lines  no  more  than  an  hearty  af- 
fent  to  the  credibility  of  revealed  religion: 
Take  a  ritual  in  your  hand,  as  a  help  to 
devotion  ;  and,  let  your  manners  be  de¬ 
cent ;  and,  you  are  as  completely  Chrif- 
mn>  as  the  world  requires’  vou  to  be, 

*  4 
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Bat,  if  you  would  be  Chriltians  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ftandard  which  God  hath  fixed, 
you  rauft  be  what  the  world  ever  will  def- 
pife  :  You  mult  begin  with  poverty  of 
fpirit ;  for,  the  faith  of  the  Gofpel  is  the 
contrail  to  pride,  obltinacy,  and  felf  con¬ 
ceit  ;  and  originates  in  an  humble,  teach¬ 
able,  and  candid  difpofition  ;  and  after 
exploring  the  myftery  of  Chrilt’s  buffer¬ 
ings  and  death,  as  the  price  of  your  peace, 
as  your  redemption  from  all  that  weight 
of  woe  which  flefh  is  heir  to  ;  as  your  e- 
mancipation  from  fin,  your  relloration 
to  perfefl  liberty,  to  virtue,  and  goodnefs, 
and  eternal  life  ■,  your  hearts  mull  become 

wholly  attached  to  the  Saviour  :  Him 
* 

you  mull  prefer  to  the  whole  world,  and 
to  your  very  life  ;  in  him  you  mull  con¬ 
fide,  and  to  him  mull  you  live  and  die. 
Any  thing  fhort  of  this  is  not  worthy  of 
Chrift,  and  will  never  pafs  for  Chrillian- 
ity,  when  you  come  into  that  light  in 
which  fpecious  appearances  can  no  more 
deceive. 

Since  rational  convi<5lion  and  fylfemat- 
ical  orthodoxy  have  obtained  the  name 
of  Faith,  elevation  of  thought  and  warmth 
of  affe&ion  have  been  called  enthufialm : 

But, 
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Bat,  fo  vaftly  great,  and  fd  important  to 
its,  is  the  object  of  the  gofpel,  that  it  iuft- 
X  requires  the  moft  elevated  mind,  and 
the  mod:  fervent  affeCtion  that  ever  glow¬ 
ed  in  man.  _  That  zeal  which  arifes  from 
wrong  principles,  and,  which  appears  in 
unwarrantable  practices,  may  juftly  be 
termed  enthufialm  ;  but,  true  Chriftian 
zeal  and  love  can  never  exceed,  or  merit 
that  reproachful  name.  To  give  a  cold 
aflent  to  the  gofpel,  to  be  indifferent  and 
lukewarm  in  fuch  a  caufe  as  the  Chrif- 
tian,  is  to  pour  contempt  upon  it ;  to 
affront  the  Supreme  Being  5  to  under¬ 
value  the  Saviour  to  turn  the  back  on 
divine  mercy  $  arid  will  as  effectually 
prevent  the  benefits  of  Chrift’s  death,  as 
an  infidel  opvpofition  to  the  gofpel. 
f  Long  obfervation  of  men  and  things, 
obliges  me  to  think,  that  it  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  caie,  for  thole  who  hear,  or  read 
me  gofpel,  to  be  half  inclined  to  it,  and 
aim  oft  perfuaded  to  be  Chriftians  ;  vet, 
entangled  by  the  world  and  fin,  and  un- 
Uei  the  influence  of  pride,  they  hang  m  a 
ftate  of  miferable  fufpenle  ;  and  Some¬ 
times  become  ^  quite  hardened  again# 
conviction.  Thefe  perifli  at  the  very 

threshold 
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threfhold  of  mercy,  and  under  a  degree 
of  guilt  the  moil:  aggravated.  While  you 
hear  this,  your  own  confciences  will  lug¬ 
ged,  Beware  of  this  fatal  error.  If  there 
were  a  few  more  true  Chridians  in  the 
world,  it  would  be  happy  for  themfelves, 
and  by  no  means  detrimental  to  the  pub- 
lick  ;  and  I  would  to  God,  that  all  who 
hear  me  were  not  only  almod,  but  alto¬ 
gether  Chridian. 


LECTURE 
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the  causes  of  infidelity. 


HAVE  AKV  OF  THE  ^  THE  PH -AR.SEE,  BELIEVED, 


-i  HEivE  is  a  certain  temper  of 
loul  calJed  in  fcripture  A  new  heart \ 
wuich  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  as  a  fuit- 
able  foil,  for  the  divine  plant  of  faith  in 

^nriit ;  without  which  it  cannot  fhike 
root,  or  thrive. 

The  rulers  of  this  world,  all  thofebufy 
ox"  jole  perfons,  whofe  time  and  thoughts 
are  wholly  engroffed  by  the  purfuits  of 
bulinefs  or  pleafure,  ambition  or  luxury, 
can  never  fufficiently  attend  to  the  evi¬ 
dences  and  wonders  of  the  Chriftian 
difpenlation  :  1  hey  cannot  know  any 
thing  of  this  religion,  except  what  they 
have  accidentally  picked  up  by  defultory 
converfation,  or  luperficial  reading  ;  or 
by  a  general  review  of  the  Rate  of  Chrif- 
tendom,  than  which  there  is  not  a  more 
unlikely  mean  to  imprefs  the  mind  with 
fentiments  in  its  favour.  For  want  of 

evidence 
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evidence  and  inclination  to  believe,  they 
determine  with  themfelves,  that  Chrifti- 
anity  is  a  pretended  revelation,  founded 
on  a  ftrange  improbable  ftory  •  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  the  impofition  of  prieft- 
:raft  upon  ignorant  and  illiterate  ages  ; 
ind  artfully  continued,  as  an  engine  well 
idapted  to  awe  and  govern  the  luperfti- 
ious  vulgar.  To  talk  to  fuch  about  the. 
Hhriftian  religion,  is  to  converfe  with  the 
leaf  concerning  mufick,  or  with  the  blind 
>n  the  beauties  of  painting  :  They  want 
11  ideas  relative  to  the  labjeff,  and  can 
lever  be  made  to  comprehend  it.  The 
■reaching  of  “  Chrift  crucified,  was  to  the 
ews  a  ftumbling  block,  and  to  the  Greeks 
oolifhnefs  ■”  and  io  it  muft  appear  to 
11,  who,  like  them,  judge  from  eftablifh- 
d  prejudices,  falfe  learning,  and  fuperfi- 
al  knowledge. 

If  any  one  be  attached  to  a  favourite 
leafure,  or  eagerly  engaged  in  worldly 
urfuits,  incompatible  with  the  precepts 
f  this  religion,  he  muft  either  relinquifti 
iofe  purfuits  with  uneafinefs,  if  he  be- 
:ve  J  or,  fhould  he  be  determined  neither 
1  repent  or  reform,  he  muft  perfift  in 
em  with  remorfe  and  diftatisfa&ion  - 

therefore 
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therefore  fuch  generally  commence  un¬ 
believers  in  their  own  defence  j  for  the 
molt  unfurmountable,  as  well  as  the  moll 
ufual  obftacle  to  our  belief,  arifes  from 
our  paflions,  appetites,  and  interefts.* 
Let  the  evidences  of  Cbriftianity  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  ten  thoufand  times  ftronger 
than  they  are  ;  let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  in- 
flead  of  appearing  to  his  difciples  after  his 
refurre&ion,  Chrifl  bad  appeared  to  the 
Jewilh  Sanhedrim,  and  to  the  Roman  Sen¬ 
ate;  and,  that  thefe  gentlemen,  fo  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  world,  fhould  a&ually  fee  mirac¬ 
ulous  cures  performed  on  the  lick,  or  e- 
ven  the  dead  raifed  to  life,  they  might  be 
daggered  for  a  while,  but  would  not  be 
effeftually  perfuaded  to  believe ;  for  we 
have  power  over  the  mind’s  eye,  as  well 
as  over  that  of  the  body,  to  fhut  it  againft 
the  flrongeft  rays  of  truth  and  religion, 
whenever  they  become  painful  to  us. 

If 

*  Let  never  fo  much  probability  hang  on  one  fide 
of  a  covetous  man’s  reafoning,  and  money  on  the 
other,  it  is  eafy  to  forefee  which  will  outweigh.— 
Tell  a  man,  paflionately  in  love,  that  he  is  jilted  ; 
bring  a  fcore  of  witntffes  of  the  falfl  ood  of  his  mif- 
trefs,  it  js  ten  to  one  but  three  kind  words  of  her  fhall 
invalidate  all  their  teftimonies. 
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If  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  its  doc¬ 
trines  and  precepts,  which  are  perfe&ly  op¬ 
posite  to  their  inclinations,  be  zealoufly 
and  authoritatively  urged  upon  their  con¬ 
sciences,  they  then  grow  angry  and  enrag¬ 
ed,  and  perfecute  the  truth  in  its  pro- 
feffors  and  advocates.  “  Ye  would  take 
away  our  Gods  ;  and  what  have  we 
more  ?”  But,  if  thefe  gentlemen,  fo  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  the  world,  happen  to  be 
of  a  timid,  or  indolent  diSpofition,  and 
have  not  Sufficient  refolution  to  com¬ 
mence  infidels,  while  all  around  them 
profeSs  to  believe  the  truth  of  Chriftiani¬ 
ty,  and  while  its  evidences  are  vindicated 
by  men  oflearning  and  reputed  integrity, 
they  then  coldly  afient  to  the  truth  which 
they  want  abilities  and  refolution  to  op- 
pofe,  and  fhelter  themfelves  under  plau- 
fible  pretexts  to  juftify  their  purfuits.  and 
to  quiet  their  difturbed  consciences ;  and 
So,  while  they  profeSs  Chriftianity,  have 
not  any  thing  peculiarlv,  or  truly  Chris¬ 
tian  in  them.  ' 

It  was  very  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the 
Pharifees,  who  had  always  exprefled  a 
wondeiful  zeal  for  God  and  religion, 
would  have  embraced  the  goSpel,  after 

E  thev 
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they  had  Teen  the  miracles  wrought  by 
Chrilx  and  his  apoftles.  But,  by  their 
exceeding  great  zeal  for  the  traditions  of 
the  fatheis,  and  by  an  exafl  oblervance 
of  all  the  duties  of  religion,  human  and 
divine,  they  had  acquired  that  degree  of 
reputation  and  power,  which  nobility, 
wealth,  and  learning  obtain  in  other 
countries  j  and  being  wholly  attached  to 
their  interefts  founded  on  the  old  religion, 
they  could  not  poflibly  receive  the  golpel, 
which  would  fubvert  the  very  foundation 
on  which  their  importance  relied.  “  How 
can  ye  believe,  who  receive  honour  one 
of  an  other,  and  leek  not  the  honour  which 
cometh  of  God  only?”  Belides,  by  that 
affociation  of  ideas  fo  well  defcribed  by 
Mr.  Locke,  they  eafily  perfuaded  them- 
ielves  that  thofe  works,  which  made  them 
appear  righteous  before  men,  would  juf- 
tify  them  in  the  fight  of  God,  and  gain 
that  importance  in  the  next  world,  of 
which  they  found  themfelves  poffeffed  in 
this  ;  a  prefumption,.  which  abfolutely 
prevented  their  feeing  any  want  of  fuch 
an  expedient  as  the  interpofition  of  a 
buffering  Meffiah. 

I  make  thefe  oblervations  on  the  Pha- 
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rifees,  becaufe  all  mere  moralifts,  and  re- 
ligionifts  of  every  denomination,  are  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  fame  predicament.  There  is 
a  line  of  diftinflion,  though  bigots  can 
never  difcern  it,  between  real  Chriftianity, 
and  every  form  of  religion  in  Europe. 
Popery  and  Chriftianity,  and  Proteftant- 
ifm  and  Chriftianity,  are  by  no  means 
fynonymous  terms :  Whoever  thinks  oth- 
erwife  muft  reprobate  every  perfon  of 
every  other  fe6t  than  that  which  lie  him- 
felf  approves.  And  this  feems  to  be  the 
general  difpofttion,  though  $ot  fo  gener¬ 
ally  owned  ;  for  it  is  ftrongly  implied  in 
that  zeal,  which  almoft  every  one  dilcov- 
ers  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  fe£t  to 
which  he  adheres.  Men  are  politically 
Papifts,  Churchmen,  or  Dilfenters  ;  and 
the  honour  and  importance,  which  they 
acquire  by  their  party  zeal,  exclude  that 
regard  for  the  gofpel,  which  if  entertain¬ 
ed,  would  at  once  demolifh  all  their  dif- 
tinciions  and  importance  in  the  world. 
And,  while  they  are  thus  attached  to  their 
religion,  they  imperceptibly  cherifh  a 
vain  confidence  in  their  own  merits.  St. 
Paul  affirmed,  it  was  a  certain  mark  that 
an  unchriftian  fpirit  had  crept  into  the 

Corinthian 
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Corinthian  churches,  “  whereas  there 
were  divifions  amongft  them.  One  faid, 
am  of  Paul  j  another,  I  am  of  Apojlos ; 
another,  lam  of  Cephas ;  another,  I  am 
of  Chrift  So  that  even  to  be  of  Chrift, 
in  the  fame  refpeit  that  another  was  of 
Paul,  or  of  Apollos,  or  of  Cephas,  .was  to 
oe  unchriftian,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  carnal * 
It  was  pride,  felf  Conceit,  and  a  defire  to 
eftablifh  perfonal  merit  in  the  place  of 
Chrift’s  mediation  j  for  this  is  what  the 
fcriptures  mean  by  being  carnal,  which 
divided  the  church  of  Corinth,  and  which 
has  now  fplit  Chriflendom  into  a  thous¬ 
and  fefts.  Indeed  it  cannot  fignify  any 
thing,  in  this  refpeft,  whether  a  man  be 
a  Stoick  Philofopher,  a  Pagan,  a  Jew,  a 
Muflulman,  a  Papifi,  or  a  Proteftant ; 
for,  whoever  hath  not  his  heart  humbled, 
and  does  not  properly  acknowledge  his 
guilt,  cannot  poffibly,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  truly  receive  the  gofpel.  There¬ 
fore,  while  fome  of  this  defcription  re¬ 
nounce  Chriftianity  abfolutely,  which  is 
by  far  the  moft  confident  conduit,  many 
others,  who,  through  prejudice,  or  con¬ 
venience,  profefs  Chriftianity,  are  difpof- 
cd,  and  indeed  obliged,  to  overlook,  ex¬ 
plain 
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plain- away,  or  flight  the  doctrine  of  Ch rift 
in  the  very  point  wherein  Chriftianity  ef- 
fentially  confifleth  ;  and  have  no  more 
proper  regard  for  Chrift  than  profefled 
infidels;  for,  who  will  ever  regard  a  thing, 
which  doth  not  appear  to  be  neceflary  or 
fuitable  for  him  ? 

The  fcriptures  reprefent  fuch  as  feek 
juftification  by  the  law,  which  whether 
they  underltand  the  terms  or  not,  all  do, 
who  trull  in  their  own  merits,  in  a  (late 
of  enmity  againll  God  :  They  fland  in 
full  oppofition  to  the  counfel,  or  will  of 
Heaven  appointing  the  mediation  of  Jefus 
Chrifl,  in. default  of  our  righteoufnefs,  as 
the  only  way  to  pardon,  peace,  and  life. 
And  it  muft  needs  be  fo  ;  for  they  who 
are  whole, meed  not  a  phyfician ;  and  fuch 
as  conceit  they  need  him  not,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  rejeft  his  afliftance.  “  Ye  will 
not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life.” 

And  here  we  fee  the  reafon,  why  unbe¬ 
lief  is  described  fo  full  of  guilt,  and  at¬ 
tended  with  the  dreadful  confequence*  of 
final  perdition  ;  not  becaufe  it  is  Ample 
ignorance,  miftake,  or  an  opinion  ground¬ 
ed  on  defective  evidence  ;  but,  becaufe  it 
is  .occasioned  by  vile  attachments,  fprings 

E*  2  from  i 
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from  an  unhumbled  heart,  from  the  mofl 
malignant  of  all  principles,  pride  ;  and 
becaufe  it  implies  a  reje&ion  of  the  only 
remedy  which  infinite  wifdom  hath 
thought  proper  to  ordain.  This  view  of 
things  juftifies  that  prodigious  concern, 
which  St.  Paul  expreffed  for  his  country¬ 
men,  who,  feeking  to  eliablifh  their  own 
righteoufnefs  would  not  fubmit  themlelves 
unto.  t!ie  righteoufnefs  of  God  ;  for  op¬ 
position  to  the  way  of  falvation,  through 
pride,  muft  be  big  with  ruin. 

From  thefe  premifes,  the  reafon  is  evi¬ 
dent  why  it  is  fo  conftantly  aflerted,  that 
men.  mull  be  regenerated,  be  born  again, 
be  converted,  become  babes,  little  chil¬ 
dren,  and  new  creatures,  before  they  can 
be  true  Chriftians.  Their  minds  mult  be 
formed  for  the  conception  of  thofe  ideas 
which  relate  to  the  fubjedt  of  the  gofpel, 
by  contemplation,  retirement,  and  ab- 
ftraction  from  bufinefs  and  difiipation, 
by  ill  health,  difappointments  and  diftref- 
fes,  and  by  divine  interpofition  making 
them  acquainted  with  their  own  hearts, 
their  guilt  and  depravity,  and  humbling 
them  in  the  view  of  thefe.  Without 
fucb  preparatory  aids,  it  is  impoflible  that 

they 
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they  can  think  or  know,  underftand  or 
believe,  any  thing  about  it ;  “  for  the 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  fpirit  of  God,  they  are  foolifhnefs  un¬ 
to  him,  neither  can  he  know  them,  becaufe 
they  are  fpiritually  difcerned.” 

A  real  Chriftian  is,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  fo 
truly  a  new  creature,  that  one  fpecies  ot 
animals  differs  not  fo  much  from  thofe  of 
another  kind,  as  the  true  difciple  of  Jefus, 
from  all  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  from  every  one  in  the  various  herds 
of  mere  nominal  Chriftians.  If  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  fome  diftant  part  of  this  globe, 
where  the  animals  which  range  in  Africa 
and  Europe  are  never  feen,  having  heard 
an  exa<51  defcription  of  the  half  reafoning 
elephant  and  the  generous  horfe,  were  af¬ 
terwards  fhewn  the  filthy  fwine,  the  cun¬ 
ning  fox,  or  the  dull  afs  ;  and  were  told 
that  thefe  were  the  animals  of  which  he 
had  heard  fo  great  things  what  would 
be  his  aftonifhment  ?  And  would  he  not 
juftly  conclude,  that  either  the  defcription 
was  entirely  falfe,  or,  that  thefe  are  not 
the  animals  which  they  are  faid  to  be  ? 
And  it  is  equally  certain,  that  either  the 
fcriptures  defcribe  Chriftianity  what  it 

never 
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Chriffians,  fo  called,  are 

turef h  Tftha!,S  a“0rdi"g t0  holy  fcrip- 
tures.  They,  who  are  devoted  to  pleafure 

who  are  filled  with  worldly  cares  ambi  ’ 

t,m,s  of  honour,  riches,  lai  ££■£ 

no  more  hke  Chriffians  than  the  filthy 
5™'°”'  cunning  fox  refembles  ^ 

true  lhar  tl’  '  :  3nf'itis  as  «rtai„ly 
true,  that  whoever  trulls  in  himfelfthat 

he  is  ughteous,  whether  he  be  a  mere 

fthhof  rT  artre,i?io"ift.  has  no. more  ,te 

fKnw  f  r  Vft‘a,n“y  ln  him>  than  an  ob- 
mnate  afi>  lias  the  temper  of  a  mountain 

Arabian  ;  for  felf  fufficiency,  or  con fi_ 

(jence  m  our  own  merits,  is  as  incomna*- 

Jble  with  faith  in  him  that  was  crucified 

1  |s’  a.s  th.e  love  of  the  world,  and  the 

with  the  p3  •ndu!Sences  are  inconfiftent 
.  h  the  Cnrifiian  hope  of  eternal  life. 

.et  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  tbe- 
fault  is  altogether  in  the  people  •  „  ff 
the  heavenly  plant  of  faith,  will,  it's  Wn- 
ume  fi  uits,  were  wanting  only  for  \vort 
of  a  proper  foil.  ] f  t]a»  oTr , , Ai  7 * 

With  natural  barren, t?7^rodr"i7 

oil  or  u'el.'f  °dUCa  thinR  b“'  n°*!- 

M  of“^,"S‘10'Kyfhe 
A  ciuenis  hr  cultiva* 

lion,  - 
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non,  and  the  very  nature  of  the  foil  be 
changed  by  a  courfe  of  good  hufbandry. 
If  the  moral  hulbandman  diligently  ufe 
the  means  which  Heaven  has  ordained, 
he  may  reafonably  expett  that  a  good  in- 
creafe  will  reward  his  labours.  But  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that,  amongft  the  caufes  of 
infidelity,  this  is  a  principal  one.  Proper 
means  have  not  been  ufed  by  thofe  whole 
office  it  is,  to  mend  the  foil  and  propa¬ 
gate  Chriftianity  in  the  world. 


J  I  t  '\  >  a  -  ’  ’  *  ’  >  i  «■  V- 
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.  ,  vciy  remarkable  that.,  not- 

withftandmg  all  the  learned  defences  of 
Ghnftiamty,  with  which  the  prefent  age 
abounds  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  week¬ 
ly  iedlures  front  the  pulpit  on  the  duties 
we  owe  to  God  and  one  another  ;  infi¬ 
delity  and  immorality  are  fpreadinR  faft 
and  wide.  Philofophv  and  commerce 

J  a  ^  ^  ^  t  luxuries, 

and  even  our  vices,  are  more  refined,  than 

in  the  middle  ages  of  the  church  ;  but 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  Chriftanity 
for  the  moft  part,  though  not  wholly,  is 
bamfhed  from  the  mafs  of  profeffors  • 
The  fcriptures  are  laid  afide  as  the  foun¬ 
tain  and  the  umpire  of  truth  •*  all  zeal 
ous  attachment  to  Ch rift,  as  the  proper 
atonement  for  fin,  is  now  ridiculed,  and 

tlic 

*  “  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  in  the  prefent  are  a 
lamentable  propenf.ty  to  catch  at  every  liule  circum 
fiance  that  may  be  turned  to  the  difadvantage  of  the 
facred  records  and  throw  things  into  that  obfcurik 
whmh  may  be  favourable  to  phdofophical  fcepticifm  '> 

1  hyfiologi:al  Difquifitions,  by  W.  Jones,  F.  JR  .  S 
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the  hope  of  eternal  life  in  his  blood  de¬ 
nominated  hypocrify  and  enthufiafm  5  a 
wide  latitude  of  indulgence  in  voluptuouf- 
nefs,  fuch  as  the  primitive  Chriftians  had 
no  notion  of,  is  pleaded  for  j  vice  is  no 
more  kept  out  of  fight  as  that  pernicious, 
ugly  thing,  which  the  friends  of  virtue 
have  reprefented  it  to  be  ;  and,  ( which  the 
fcriptures  defcribe  to  be  at  once  the  fign 
and  punifhment  of  apoftacy)  a  contempt 
of  marriage  as  the  ordinance  of  Heaven, 
fornication,  adulteries,  divorces,  and  the 
very  fin  of  Sodom,  make  an  alarming  pro- 
grefs  in  Chriftendom. 

But  why  are  thefe  things  fo  ?  Is  God 
departed  from  the  earth  ?  Will  his  blef- 
fing  no  more  attend  the  labors  of  his  mi- 
nifters  ?  Or,  fliall  we  fay,  The  advocates 
and  preachers  of  Chriftianity  have  not  uf- 
ed  proper  means,  fuch  as  will  engage 
mankind,  and  which  God  hath  promifed 
to  profper  with  his  bleffing  ? 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  preaching  of  the  apoftles  and 
of  modern  divines.  Thofe  preached  Chrif¬ 
tianity  as  abfolutely  neceffary  to  men’s 
falvation ;  thefe  only  as  comparatively  the 
bell  religion  in  the  world  :  The  apoftles 
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did  not  hefitate  to  fay,  The  whole  worI< 
is  become  guilty  before  God ;  every  mai 
is  m  a  mofl  ruinous  condition,  and  wil 
be  finally  undone,  unlefs  he  believe  on  th< 
Lord  Jefus  Chri ft,  that  is,  unlefs  he  era- 
biace  the  gofpel  as  a  way  of  falvation  by 
Ghnft  crucified  for  us.  Our  modern  di¬ 
vines  affect  a  greater  degree  of  candour 
ail  Ixndernefs  ^  they  charitably  hope  that 

Pn^s  Chriftians  will  meet  fafe  at 
Jaft  •  .  They  think  however,  or  feem  to 

*  •  -m 
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SamueTHo^flev?8  1"®!°“  f  !?'*  Pulica^n "y  D, 

^ndChh  eaC<>nMXpreffeS  h'S  cA3r^°hope  that' orthodo- 
and  heret.c  MAY  AT  LAST  FIND  EQUAL  M°ER 

u  *  .  In  the  name  of  common  fenfe,  why  f0  much  la 

bour  t0  convince  us  of  Dr_  prieft,  ‘  af  p 

if  in  earneftntd'fferent  whether  aman  b<=  fi"cere 
him  ?  n  p  °Wn’  °.r  l°  deny-  the  Eord  that  bough 

JearnedDri,P‘  "f11  admire  *he  conclufion  of  this 

tha'  alf  thhargC  ;  j°r  he  haS  cidcernrnent  enough  to  fee 

cam  f  5,  PiC“ii,ng  ar®Um£nts  are  utterly  infignifi. 
5  1  .  t^le  Archdeacon  s  charity  is  juft.  If  Dr 

SfTJ  0Jhe5'“;»f“r  uSrd/and  hi.™,: 

““  al1  h°Pe  “  tbe  Power  of  that  blood,  which 
was  ihed  equally  for  all,”  may  be  «  referred  to  the 
falc.natmg  power  of  prejudice,”  or  may  be  fuppofed 
have  been  done  “  ignorantly  in  unbelief,”  let^hari- 

eff^t  aLd  pray  f°;  a'  converfion>  and  endeavour  to 
feience  f/,  raa,feftta"°n  of  the  truth  to  his  con- 
,Admit  mucfi  more  than  a  poffibility ,  that  Dr. 

'  "e  m  emneji  in  all  bis.  misinterpretations  of  the 

ZSgV?  f3the!St  3nrd  in  8li  b*S  nnfin'er  jretations 
r,  '  ,  ’  .  were  ,he  jews,  who  alio  had  a  zeal  for 

4  wlHch  'vas  not  according  to  knowledge  ;  and  for 

whom 
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think,  that  the  Chriftian  pro  fell!  on  is  a 
better,  perhaps  a  fafer,  way  to  happinefs 
in' a  future  ftate  than  any  other;  and, 
therefore,  kindly  endeavour  to  convert  in¬ 
fidels.  To  accomplifh  this  end,  inftead 
of  fttewing  that  the  Chriftian  religion 
contains  things  which  “eye  hath  not  leen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man”  to  conceive  ;  but 
which  the  ftate  of  human  nature  makes 
neceflary  to  our  falvation  ;  and  thereby 
proving  its  divine  origin,  and  command¬ 
ing  attention  and  regard  to  it  with  infi¬ 
nite  authority— inftead  of  this,  they  ftrip 
Chriftianity  of  all  its  grand  peculiarities, 
or  carefully  difguife  them  by  fophiftical 
eriticifm,  and  even  join  infidels  in  repro¬ 
bating  them  as  enthufiaftick  notions. 

The 

Whom  the  charitable  St,  Paul  had  continual  heavinefs 
and  forroW  in  his  heart.  If  Charity  be  pained  with 
the  idea  of  the  fwift  deltruftion,  which,  they  who  de¬ 
ny  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  are  bringing  upon  them- 
felves,  let  her  weep  over  the  unhappy  being,  and  la- 
thent  the  ruin,  Which  fhe  Would,  but  cannot  prevent. 
“If  thou  hadit  known,  at  leaft  in  this  thy  day,  the 
things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace”—This  is  chari¬ 
ty  .  but  it  is  not  charity,  it  is  pinlofophical  prefump- 
tton,  which  gives  the  he  to  God’s  word,  which  makes 
the  pteaching  of  the  gofpel  vain,  and  faith  alio  vain. 
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Thedefign  is  to  make  Chriftianity  aopear 

uTthatCh0-^1  :t  They  wouId  perfuade 
lrilhamty  is  natural  religion  im- 

of  Deifm7  rCVeIation>  a  more  perfect  kind 

The  apoftohc  way  of  preaching  was  in- 
teiefhng;  it  engaged  attention  ;  and,  if 
once  the  doanne  was  believed,  it  en¬ 
gaged  the  heart  :  But  that  method 
which  out  divines  have  been  purfuine, 

,fens  In.  our  ^ew  the  importance  of 
Chriftianity,  and  teaches  us  to  regard  it 
with  the  utmoft  indifference.  If-Chrif- 
tiamty  be  not  abfolutely  neceflary,  there 
Is  SIcaL  reafon  to  doubt  whether  its  orig¬ 
in  be  divine  :  There  is  too  little  impor¬ 
tance  m  the  afrair  to  fuppofefuch  an  extra- 

°1r,inar,LinterPofltion  Providence  cred¬ 
ible.  Would  God  give  a  revelation,  if 

natuial  religion  could  ferve  our  turn  ? 

ut,  granting  the  truth  of  revealed  re¬ 
ligion,  if  yet  it  be  not  abfolutelv  necefla- 
ly,  why  trouble  ourfelves  about  it,  fince 

w-n0^  We  m?,y  be  fafe  and  happy  ?' 
WlJ1  God  condemn  us  for  doubting  the 

tiuth  of  a  religion,  the  molt  material 

parts  of  which  we  have  already  ?  Thus 

bv 

,s  Perfeftly  rational  :  But  then,  it  can  never  be 
macie  io  appear  rational,  without  making  it  aopear 

M-hat  it  is  not,  to  a  certain  defcription  of  men.-Sec 
1  Oor.  11.  14, 
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by  keeping  out  of  fight  the  importance  of 
Chriftianity,  it  has  received  a  fatal  blow, 
and  is  more  effectually  ruined,  though 
by  How,  and  almoft  imperceptible  de¬ 
grees,  than  it  could  be  by  any  direft  op- 
pofition  whatever.  The  very  way  which 
human  wifdom  has  taken  to  make  men 
Chri'ftians,  has  multi  pi  ied'infidels,  within 
the  pale.of  the  church,  as  well  as  with¬ 
out  j  for,  by  this  modern  pnelt  craft, 
multitudes  are  perfuaded  to  fancy  and 
profefs  themfelves  Clniltians,  who  are 
Debts  in  reality. 

Whatever  happens  to  be  the  religion 

of  any  country,  the  generality  of  people 
will  be  prejudiced  in  its  favuor,  and  im- 
plicity  believe  it  is  divine.  Self  love  will 
not  fuffer  us  to  fufpefl  the  traditions  of 
our  fathers  ;  for  this  would  be  fuppofing 
ourfelves  in  an  error,  and  hurt  our  pride ; 
and  would  put  us  to  the  trouble  of  ex¬ 
amination  ;  which  lloth,  a  love  of  eale, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  engagements,  will 
not  permit.  We  therefore  fhut  our  eyes 
againfl  the  light,  catch  at  every  fliadow' 
of  argument  in  favour  of  our  opinions, 
and  embrace  the  very  apparition  of  truth 
for  truth  itfelf  :  Whatever  is  plaufible  is 
fuffioient  tojuflifv  our  prejudices.  Thus 

men 
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men  become  Chriltians;  and  it  would 
not  be  polite,  or  agreeable  to  modern 
charity,  to  quelhon  the  reality  of  their 
profeffions  ;  The  clergy  addrefs  them  as, 
Haitians,  call  upon  them  to  live  agree- 
ably  to  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel,  and 
then  leem  altomlhed  that  fo  few  walk 
worthy  of  their  holy  profeffion.  But,  it 
would  be  more  altonilhing,  confidering 
what  human  nature  is,  and  what  Chrif- 
tian  morals  are,  if,  in  fuch  circumftances, 
men  did  lead  Chriftian  lives.  If  the  pe¬ 
culiar  doftrines  of  Chriftianity  be  taken 
or  granted,  as  i ufficiently  known  or  at¬ 
tended  to  ;  or,  if,  by  any  means,  they  be 
not  constantly  infilled  on  ;  if  they  be  ex¬ 
plained  away  j  and  natural,  or  philofo- 
phicai  principles  reprefented  for  them  ■> 
it  will  be  to  little  purpofe  to  praife  the 
beauty  of  holinefs,  and  a  good  life.  Let 
the  advocates  of  Chriftianity  prove  their 
leligion  to  be  the  belt  in  the  world  ;  le*- 
the  clergy  praife  their  eftablilhment  as. 
tae  belt  ecclefiaftical  constitution  j  let 
taem  preach  againft  vice,  and  extol  the 
merit  of  good  works  3  there  is  not  any 
thing  in  all  this  that  can  awaken  the 
powers  of  the  human  foul ;  men  will  Hill 
be  children  of  the  world  3  fm  will  Hill 

live 
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live  in  them,  and  they  can  never,  in  this 
way;  be  made  any  thing  better  than  hy¬ 
pocrites,  or  mere  formahfts  in  religion. 

The  fafhionable  preaching  is  to  reprc- 
fent  Chriftianity  as  the  belt  religion  in 
the  world  }  it  is  afferted  that  men,  even 
in  the  prefent  ftate  ot  things,  need  noth¬ 
ing  more,  to  recommend  them  to  tne.  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  than  to  be  good  and  viitu- 
ous  ;  and,  through  an  allegation  of  that 
candor,  or  charity,  which  is  the  fpawn  of 
infidelity,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  men  may 
be  truly  good  and  virtuous  in  any  relig¬ 
ion  :  It  lignifies  little,  it  feems,  whether 
they  worfhip  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord  ;  it 
is  afferted  too,  that  there  is  no  certainty  , 
of  falvation  to  be  attained  in  this  life  ; 
we  a're  only  to  hope,  in  tne  mercy  of  God, 
that  he  will  make  great  allowances  for 
human  frailties,  and  pardon  our  offences 
on  the  merit  of  repentance.  Here  the 
Deift  can  never  fee  any  thing  to  bring 
his  heart  into  captivity  to  the  obedience 
of  Thrift  ;  for  this,  lubftantially,  is  his 
religion  already  :  Neither  can  the  com- 
*  mon  profeffors  of  Chriftianity  be  influ¬ 
enced  to  yield  themfelves  unto  Chrift, 
and  to  engage  their  whole  fouls  in  the 

Chriftian 

F  2 


fiom  Chiiftian  zeal  and  godlinefs 


tically  to.  believe  in  God.  The  metaphy- 
rical  proofs  of  God,  fays  M.  Fafcal,  are  fo> 


very  intricate,  and  fo  far  removed  from 
the  common  reafonings  of  men,  that  they 
ftrike  with  little  force  :  Or,  at  bell,  the 
impreffion  continues,  but  a  fhort  fpace, 
and  men  „  the  very  next  hour,  fallback 
into  theii  old  jeaioulies,  and  them  perpet- 
wal  fear  and  iufpicion  of  being  deceived. 
All  the  arguments  of  this  abfka&ed  kind 
aic  able  to  lead  us  no  farther  than  to  a 
fpeculative  knowledge  of  God  ;  and  to, 
know  him  only  thus,  is,  in  effect,  not  to 
kno\y  him  at  all.— All  they  who  feek 
God  without  Jefus  Chriil  can  never  meet 
with  fuch  light  in  their  inquiries,  as  may 
a  herd  them  true  fatisfaebion,  or  fqlid  ui'i 
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For  either  they  advance  not  fo  far  as  to 
know  that  there  is  a  God  ;  or  if  they  do,, 
yet  they  arrive  hereby  but  at  an  unprof¬ 
itable  knowledge,  becaufe  they  frame  to 
themfelves  a  method  of  communicating 
with  God  without  a  mediator  :  So  that, 
they  unavoidably  fall  either  into  Atheifm,. 
or  Deifrn,  things  which  the  Chriftian  re-. 
Kgion  does  alm.oft  equally  deteft  and  ab¬ 
hor.”' 

To  be  good',  men  muft  believe  the  gof- 
pel  :  And,  there  muft  be  a  moral  predif- 
pofition  of  the  heart,  by  which  they  be¬ 
come  willing  to.  look  into  it  ;  and  who¬ 
ever  does  fo,  in  truth  moft  affuredly  will 
embrace  it.  The  purpofe  of  God  is  to 
produce  moral  good  ;  perhaps  the  great- 
eft  poffible  quantity  of  it.  And  it  is  the 
gofpel,  which  he  has  ordained,  and  which 
he  has  promifed  to  profper  with  his  blef- 
fing,  as  the  fitted:  mean,,  perhaps  the  only 
mean,  in  the  prefent  condition  of  human 
nature,  to.  accomplifh  his  gracious  pur¬ 
pofe.  It  hath  in  itfelf  a  tendency  to 
make  all,  who  have  believed  in  God,  care¬ 
ful  to  maintain  good  works  :  For  it  con¬ 
tains  fuch  a  difcovery  of  moral  evil,  and 
of  the  vanity  of  the  world  5  it  affords 

fuch 
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fuch  a  view  of  human  guilt  and  helpleff- 
nefs,  of  death,  of  judgment,  and  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  ftate  ;  it  is  fuch  a  difplay  of  the  di¬ 
vine  perfections,  and  contains  fuch  mo¬ 
tives  to  grateful  returns,  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  Heaven,  as  cannot  fail  to  affeft 
the  human  foul— When  Chrift  is  in  us 
the  hope  of  glory,  we  then  accord  with 
the  trutli  of  things  ;  we  hand  in  that 
relation  to  Chrift  which  has  the  promife 
of  hre  ;  and  this  hope  will  purify  from 
temporal,  private,  felfifh  confiderations  ; 
from  impatience,  wrath,  and  malice  ■ 
ii'om  pride,  felf  fufficiency  and  from  all 
dependence  on  our  own  merits  :  God  is 
feen  to  be  that  Being  which  he  is  3  and, 
that  gracious  Being  which  he  is  in  Chrift 
Jefus ;  hence  humility,  repentance,  forfait¬ 
ing  of  fin,  detachment  from  the  world, 
love,  gratitude,  univerfal  obedience  to  ail 
God’s  commandments,  and  charity  tow¬ 
ards  all  men. 

The  apoftles  therefore  never  dreamt  of 
profelyting  the  world  to  virtue  by  excel¬ 
lency  of  fpeech,  or  philofophic  wifdom  ; 
for,  as  the  gofpel  refts  entirely  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  divine  revelation,  phildfophy 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  ex¬ 
cept  to  corrupt,  pervert,  or  oppofe  it. 

They 
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They  preached  Chrift  crucified  ;  and  this- 
St.  Paul  affirmed  to  be  the  power  of  God 
unto  falvation  to  every  one  that  believeth ; 
and  he  exhorted  the  Coloffians  to  beware 
of  the  pernicious  allurements  of  philofo- 
phy.  And  it  is  as  much  from  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fafts  as  of  the  reafon  of  things, 
that .  I  venture  to  fay,  A  more  certain 
method,  to  banifli  Chriftianity  from  a 
people,  could  never  be  devifed,  than  phi- 
lofophical  difcourfes  on  the  Being  and 
attributes  of  God,  on  the  nature  ot  man, 
and  a  future  ftate  ;  nor  could  the  moft 
malignant  fpirits  wifh  the  Clergy  to  adapt 
any  method,  better  calculated  to  deftroy 
all  regard  for  virtue,  than  preaching  vir¬ 
tue  on  any  other  principles  than  thofe 
which  are  purely  Chriftian. 

“  We  ought  therefore  wholly  to  direct 
our  inquiries  to  the  knowledge  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  becaufe  it  is  by  him  alone  we  can 
pretend  to  know  God,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  fhall  be  really  advantageous  to  us. 
He  is  our  chief  centre  and  fupreme  ob- 
je6l,  in  refpeft  of  all  that  we  can  wifh, 
and  all  that  we  can  underftand.  Who¬ 
ever  knows  not  him,  knows  nothing  eith¬ 
er  in  the  order  of  the  world,  or  in  his 

own 
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npr  .  .‘.ppineis,  and  all  our  virtue, 

O  ‘  if  rd  hSi‘ '>  «f  hoP=  and  affiirance : 

finl  ,  j  “r  tnere,s  no  piofpect  but  of 
ms  c.nd  miferies,  of  darknels  anddefpair  • 

not  ling  to  be  beheid  by  us  but  obfcurity- 

andconfufion  the  divine  nature  and  in 


our  own.”* 


i:Iy  aim  is  to  direft  you  to  that  wifdom 
which  13  1  u%  called  the  „  Tre 

yvwus  AS,ra  ;f  and,  if  poflible,  to"  con¬ 
vince  you  that  Chriftianity  is  not  an  in- 

d  lire  resit  thing,  which  you  may  receive 

pi  i  eject  without  danger  }  but  that  there 

is  a  neceffity  for  it-  You  MUST  be 
Chriljians. 


&  p 
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REVELATION  N  E  C  E  S  S  A  R  V. 


THE  SADDUCEES  SAY  THAT  THERE  IS  NO  RESURRECS 
TION,  NEITHER  ANGEL  NOR  SPIRIT  :  BUT  THE 
PHARISEES  CONFESS  BOTH.  Adis,  xxiii.'  3. 


rp 

1  HESE  were  two  famous  feels 
among  the  Jews.  The  Pharifees  could 
not  lee  any  thing  in  the  leriptures,  which 
was  ^  not  juftified  by  the  traditions  of 
the  fathers  ;  nor  the  Sadducees  any  thing, 
vyhich  they  could  not  accommodate  to 
*lie  principles  of  phiJofophy  :  Thefe  af¬ 
fected  to  bewifer  than  their  neighbours  ; 
thofe,  to  be  more  holy  and  righteous  than 
all  the  world.  An  affectation  of  philofo- 
phical  wifdom  led  the  Sadducees  to  deny 
the  refurredtion  of  the  body,  and  any 
feparate  ffate  of  exiftence  of  the  human 
foul  ;  while  the  more  orthodox' Pharifees 
confeffed  both,  as  dodtrines  congruous 
with  the  high  opinion  which  they  enter¬ 
tained  of  their  own  merits. 


The 
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The  divines  who  flourifhed  about  three 

^entu'?es  a£°>  purfued  the  plan  of  the 
rhanlees.  Their,  learning  confifted  in 
an  acquaintance  with  ecclefiaflical  wri¬ 
ters,  and  lophiftical  logic.  They  care¬ 
fully  collected  the  fentences  of  the  fath- 
ters,  and  of  the  fchoolmen  ;  and,  by  the 
ahiftance  of  thefe,  they  prefled  the  fac- 
red  text  into  the  fervice  of  an  immode¬ 
rate  fuperflition.  Our  modern  divines  an- 
fwer  to  the  other  feft  :  Thefe,  fond  of 
philofophical  refinements,  fet  up  reafon 
m  oppofition  to  the  categorical  dictates 
of  infpiration.  To  make  Chriflianity 
appeal  more  rational,  they  have  ingeni¬ 
ously  converted  it  into  a  fort  of  Deifm. 
Whatever  is  found  in  Ariftotle  muff  firft 
be  true':  If  Prophets  and  Apoftles  do 
not  fpeak  agreeably  to  philofophical  wifi- 
dom,  they  mull  be  corrected  by  philofo¬ 
phical  criticifm,  and  be  made  to  fpeak  no 
n?ore  than  what  reafon  can  comprehend ; 
or,  no  more  than  what  reafon  properly  ev¬ 
erted  ,  may  be  fuppofed  fafficient  to  difcover 
without  revelation. 

There  are  fome  nations  who  have  not 
fo  much  as  the  twilight  of  philofophy, 
thofe  refle£ied  rays  of  the  Sun  of  RighI 
t«oufnefs  funk  beneath  the  moral  hori- 

•  ,,  is. 
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■ton  :  Thele  evidence  what  human  nature 
i$,  when  wholly  left  toherfelf,  unaffifted 
■by  revelation.  The  Jewilh  feeds,  the 
dodlors  of  the  middle  ages  of  Christianity, 
and  our  modern  divines,  are  lamentable 
examples,  whither  human  reaibn,  even 
with  the  book  of  revelation  in  her  hand, 
would  lead  us,  when  left  to  her  own  wild, 
proud,  prefumptuous  imaginations  }  that 
is,  when  (he  is  not  humble  enough  to  be 
guided  in  her  inquiries  by  the  fame  fpirit 
of  infpiration  by  which  revelation  was  at 
hrft  given  to  mankind. 

It  will  be  well  worth  our  while,  to  con- 
fider  how  very  little  evidence  and  latisfac- 
tion  we  can  obtain  in  our  religious  inqui¬ 
ries,  from  the  principles  of  natural  relig¬ 
ion  and  philosophy  ;  in  order  to  evince 
the  folly  and  prefumption  of  preferring, 
what  is  called,  Realon,  to  the  decifive  - 
authority  of  direft  revelation.  Rut,  who¬ 
ever  would  eftimate  the  moral  powers  of 
human  nature,  mull  not  fit  down  to  cal¬ 
culate  in  his  own  imagination,  what  de¬ 
grees  of  knowledge  mankind  may  pofli- 
biy  attain,  if,  by  any  means,  urged  to  an 
exertion  of  their  powers  to  the  utnioft 
extent  of  which  they  are  capable :  He 

G  mull 
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niuil  not  form  his  judgment,  by  examin- 
ing,  wnat  is  called,  The  Religion  of  Na¬ 
ture,  delineated  by  modern  infidels,  who 
have  been  enlightened  by  that  very  reve¬ 
lation  they  reject  as  ufelefs  :  Ke  muff  at¬ 
tentively  confider  what  human  nature 
actually  is,  and  what  it  ever  hath  been, 
when  her  powers  have  not  been  excited 
by  extraordinary  means,  or,  when  defti- 
tute  of  fupernatural  aid.  If  thus  we 
confider  what  is,  or  can  be,  known  of  the 
nature  of  man,  or  of  God,  we  fhall  find 
the  ftate  of  the  world,  lb  dark,  as  to  pro¬ 
claim  aloud  the  necefiity  of  divine  reve¬ 
lation  ;  and  fhall,  perhaps,  be  induced  to 
adore  that  gracious  Providence,  that  ten¬ 
der  mercy  of  our  God,  whereby  the  Day 
fpring  from  on  high  hath  vifited  us. 

There  are  no  arguments,  in  favour  of 
any  opinion,  more  inconciufive  than 
thofe,  which  are  produced  by  Philofo- 
phers,  for  the  immortality  of  the  foul. 
If  this  affertion  appear  too  bold,  let  it  be 
recollected  that  Cicero,  who  wifhed  to 
believe  the  immorality  of  the  foul,  and 
had  well  fludied  the  opinions  of  preced¬ 
ing  philofophers,  found  himfelf  at  a  lofs 
and  full  of  uncertainty  :  “  With  all  his 

proofs 
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proofs  out  of  Plato,  with  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  his  vaft  reading  and  great  paits 
could  fufnifh  him  with  for  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  foul,  he  was  fo  little  fatisneu, 
fo  far  from  being  certain,  fo  far  from  any 
thought  that  he  had,  or  could  prove  it, 
that  he  over  and  over  again  piofeiics  ms 

ignorance  and  doubt  of  »it.  *'  _  . 

We  are  fo  far  from  having  any  princi¬ 
ples  to  prove, -by  natural  reaion,  thattnc 
foul  is  immortal,  that  it  never  has  been 
proved,  and,  1  prefume,  tneieioie, 
can  be  proved,  that  we  have  fouls  capable 
of  a  feparate  fcate,  that  is,  of  thinking  anu 
a ftmg  independently  o i  the  Dody.  i  heie 
are  realons,  which  fome  have  thought  fuf- 
ficient,  to  prove  the  contrary  to  be  pro¬ 
bable  ;  for  experience  teaches,  that  there 
are  many  conditions  of  the  body  in  which 
the  foul  neither-  thinks,  nor  reafons,  hOj. 
afts  at  all. 

Could  it  be  proved  that  the  foul  is  not 
matter,  or  competed  of  fubtile  particles 

*  of 

*  Locke. 

Dum  lego,  aflentior  ;  Cum  pofui  bbrum,  ct  mccum 
ipfe  de  immortalitate  anirnarum  coepi  cogitarc  affentio 
emnis  ilia  elabitur.  Dubitans,  circumfpe&ans,  haebuns, 
ynulta  adverfa  revertens  tan’quam  in  rate  in  mari  im- 
saenfo,  ncftra/vehitiu:  Qiatio»~~-Cicero,  . 
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o.  matler,  it  would  not  certainly  follow 
■;! ‘  “  ,,s  'mortal  in  i,s  own  na(urc 

m„  '  ,  -T™'  mf  Pofi^Uea  of  an 
immaterial  oeing  ;  and,  therefore,  can 

never  prove  that  immateriality  and  im- 

rnoitaUty  are  attributes,  which  muft 

neceffanl,  coexift  in  the  fame  fubjeft. 

o  iay  taat  any  creature,  in  heaven,  or 

on  earth,  is  naturally  or  neccffarily  im_ 

inoital,/'  or  is  fo  by  reafon  of  its  own  na- 
ture,  is  to  attribute  to  that  creature  a 
pe, reclioii  which  belongs  to  God  only. 

,}  l[  t)e  fuPPofed,  agreeably  to  the  phi- 
loiophy  of  motion,  that  any  creature  will 
continue,  if  there  be  nothing  from  with¬ 
out  to  aeuroy  its  continuance  ;  and  fup- 
poie  it  far  removed  Irom  every  thing 

*  'pc  -  . .  which 

The  immortality  of  the  foul  among  ancient  Phi. 
Tophers,  was  a  coveit  way  of  denying  a  future  fenar- 
ate  uateot  ex.ftence.  See  Warburton's  Divine  Lega- 
fheir  notion  was  that  the, foul  of  man  is  a  par- 
fide  of  me  Dtvnity  itielf,  or  of  the  foul  of  the  wodd 
•t.ict  that  when  man  dies,  it  returns  to  the  foul  of  the  world’ 
and  is  ablprpf,  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  great  ocean’ 

and  ex  ills  no  more  as  the  foul  of  man.  «  Making  it  a 
particle^not  of  matter,  but  of  the  Dtvine  Nature  itielf 

In  ln  a  COttaS.e’  ,hdt  ^  here  a  while,  and 

£  .f  to  ‘he  upper  region  from  whence  it  came  :  As 
Mamiius  fpeaks, 

dubium  habltare  Deum  fub  pe&ore  noflro 
in  cc£iurrH]ue  redire  an; mas,  ccelccjue  venire. " 

Origines  S&car, 
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which  can  prove  deftructive  to  its  being  5. 
yet  flill  it  is  a  creature,  and  therefore, 
dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Creator,* 
and  cannot  be  abfolutely  in  an  indepen¬ 
dent  ftate  }  and,  whether  it  be  the  will 
of  God  that  it  lhall  continue  only  for  a 
time,  or  live  for  ever,  cannot  pofiibly  be 
difcovered  by  reafon  3  but  muft  be  learn¬ 
ed,  if  ever  learned,  by  revelation.  But 
we  have  not  any  knowledge  of  a  creature 
fo  conftituted  as  to  be  independent  of 
other  parts  of  creation. 

If  the  power  of  thinking,  and  of  reafon-- 
ing,  with  which  human  nature  is  generally 
endowed,  and  theddire  of  life,  be  confid- 
ered  as  a  proof  of  man’s  immortality,  it 
will  conclude  as  well  that  beafts-f'  have  im¬ 
mortal  fouls  ;  for  they  exercife  the  fame 

G  2  faculties, 

*  Revelation  teaches  that  the  mod  exalted  fpirits 
depend  both  on  the  will  and  power  of  Cod  for  con¬ 
tinuance,  as  the  mean  ell  rept'de.  T a  tjqlv\(x,  zv  ctv] co 
ryvtrwte  ‘  we  ^ve?  ar,d  move,  and  have 

our  being:  So  that, were  God  <o withdraw  his  fupport, 
by  which  creatures  fubfift,  they  would  ceafe  to  be„ 
— — -c<  That  they  are  all  ingenerable  and  incorruptible. 
Which  cannot  betrueof  the  real  canliitutions  of  things 
—Ail  things.,  that  ex  iff,  befides  rheir  Author,  are  liable 
to  change. ” — Locke. 

+  uNeither  can  I  rely  with  fafety  on  the  way  which 
feme  have  taken  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  foul 
merely  from  the  phenomena  of  fenfation,  which,  they 
endeavour  to  prove,  cannot  be  performed  by  mere  mat¬ 
ter* 
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faculties,  though  in  a  lower  degree.  The 
feverai  fpccies  of  animals  which  inhabit  this 
earJh  are  linked  together,  and  differ  but  in 
aim  oft  imperceptible  degrees :  We  fee  no 
gi  eater  chafm,  or  gap,  between  man  and  the 
beads,  than  between  man  and  man  3  for 
fome  bmtes  there  are,  which  feem  to  have 
as  much  knowledge  and  reafon  as  fome  that 
are  called  men.  And,  if,  in  the  fcale  ofexift- 
ences,  man  is  fuperior  to  the  beafts,  juft  as 
another  fpecies  of  animals  excels  thole  of  a 
ftill  inferior  order,  how  can  we  be  allured, 
by  reflecting  on  our  fuperior  talents,  that 
man  is  any  thing  more  than  a  beaft  which 
wiilfoon  perilh,  as  other  heaftsdo  ?  “  That 
which  befalleth  the  Ions  of  men,  befal¬ 
leth  beafts,  even  one  thing  befalleth  them : 
As  the  one  dieth,  lb  dieth  the  other  3  yea, 
they  have  all  one  breath  3  fo  that  a  man 

hath 

ter  and  motion  ;  for  granting  all  this,  yet  the  ufmoii 
that  can  be  proved  by  it  is  no  greafer  immortality  in  our 
fouls  than  in  the  fouls  of  brutes/’ — Orpines  Sacra. 

Bp.  Stilli ngfleet  relied  entirely  on  lhe°arguments, 
which  lie  advanced,  from  the  operations  of  the  mind 
in  correcting  the  errors  of  imagination,  from  the  reflex 
3&S  of  the  mind  upon  itfelf,  and  the  profound  fpecu- 
lations  of  the  mind,  Such  arguments  may  prove  that 
the  foul  is  not  eonfiituted  of  particles  of  grofs  matter  ; 
but  no  more  prove  that  the  foul  is  in  itfelf  immortal, 
or  wili  in  a  feparate  hate,  than  the  phenomena  of 
fenation  prove  it.  See  Mr.  Locke’s  chapter  “Of  the 
Karnes  of  Subfiances/’ 
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hath  no  preeminence  above  a  bead  ;  for 
all  is  vanity  And  the  probable  conclu- 
fion,  from  confidering  the  date  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  earth,  is,  “All  go  unto 
one  place;  all  are  of  the  dud  ;  and  all 

turn  to  dult  again.”* 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  deny 
that  man  has  a  fpirit  within,  which  will 
exid  in  a  future  date  :  My  purpofe  is  to 
drew  the  inconclufivenels  of  philofophical 
arguments,  with  a  view  to  demondrate 
the  abfurdity  of  neglecting  the  pofitive 
evidence  of  God’s  ward  (which  is  next  to 
experience  itfelf)  to  build  on  fo  uncertain 
a  foundation  as  are  the  principles  of  what 
is  called  Natural  Religion.  The  argu¬ 
ment  from  the  unequal  didribution  of 
rewards  and  punifhments,  does  not  prove 
the  immortality  of  the  foul  :  This  ine¬ 
quality,  if  granted  that  it  does  e*id,  may 
perhaps  excite  a  probable  conjeCfure  that 
there  will  be  fome  future  date  ;  but  will 
not  prove  the  eternity  of  that  date.  But 
againd  the  argument  there  dands  this, 
in  their  opinion  at  lead  who  rejeCl  reve¬ 
lation,  We  are  not  yet  allured  that  the 
ways  of  God  are  unequal,  with  refpeft  to 

his 
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liis  government  of  us  in  this  world  :  The* 
inequality  may  be  a  mere  appearance,  for 
augnt  we  can  tell,  unlefs  we  were  more  ca¬ 
pable  ofeftimating  the  quantity  of  every 

j1??'1  s  £nd  the  inwatd  feelings  and 

diitreffes  of  every  heart :  There  is  realon  to 
trunk  that  they,  who  endure  the  greateft 
calamities,  do  not  always  fuffer  the  greateft 
pain  and  mifery.  The  bufferings  of  inno¬ 
cent  children  cannot  be  urged,  as  a  proof  of 
t.,e  unequal  dutrihution  of  rewards  and 
punifhments,  by  thofe  who  believe  in  the 
exiftence  of  moral- evil  in  every  child  of 
man  j  and  they  who  do  not  believe  it, 
Will  not  admit  the  force  of  the  argument, 
umcfs  you  allow  it  to  be  an  equal  proof 
in  favour  of  the  innocent  beafts,  that  in 
fome  future  ftate  they  will  be  rewarded 
for  their  bufferings  here  ;  for,  £<  the  whole 
creation  groaneth  and  travaiieth'in  uain 
togetner.  .  Humanknowledge  is  circum¬ 
scribed  ;  fuch  clouds  and  darknels  reft  on 
the  moral  and  natural  world  j  and  we 
are  fo  little  able  to  account  for  moral  and 
natural  evil  ;  that  it  ;.s  juft  as  ea/y  to  pull 
down,  as  to  build  up,  any  opinion  which 
is  not  founded  on  the  word  of  God.  ' 

If  the  apprehension,  which  the  heathen 

have 
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have  exprefled  of  divine  Powers  and  of 
immortality,  had  been  an  imprelfion  on 
their  mind  by,  tbe  finger  of  God  lumfelf, 
it  had,  no  doubt,  been  more  diftinfcf ,  more 
uniform,  and  agreeable  to  truth  :  Or,  if 
it  had  arilen  from  a  natural  difpofitioa 
for  God,  implanted  in  man  in  hisci  cation, 
then,  agreeably  to  that  dilpofition,  men 
would  always  have  fought  after  God,  in 
every  age  and  country,  and  would  have  glo¬ 
rified  him  according  to  the  light  they  had 
at  any  time  obtained ;  which  they  have  nev¬ 
er  done.  And  it  is  not  fufiicient,  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles,  to 
fay,  Nature  cries  aloud  through  all  her 
works,  There  is  a  God;  fince  it  is  true  in 
fad  that  mankind  either  cannot,  or  will 
not  hear  that  voice.*  Were  that  voice  lb- 
clear  and  loud  as  is  pretended,  why  is  it 
not  underftood  by  all  nations  ?  Had 
mankind  been  influenced  by  it,  their  re¬ 
ligious 

*  “  They  who  are  enlightened  by  revelation  imme¬ 
diately  difeern  the  whole  fyftem  of  things  to  be  no 
other  than  the  workmanfhip  of  that  God,  whom  they 
adore.  To  them  the  heavens  declare  his  glory  ;  The 
invifible  things  of  him,  being  firii  underftood  by  reve¬ 
lation,  are  clearly  feen.  But  when  that  light  is  extintt, 
men  fee  but  clouds  and  cUrknefs  on  the  face  of  nature, 
and  they  are  deaf  to  her  voice.’*  PajcaL 


a 
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jgious  praaices  had  not  been  fo  incon- 
iiftent  with,  and  even  oppofite  to,  the 
tenor  of  that  voice  ;  and  the  Literati  had 
not  fo  generally  plunged  into  fceptical 
and  atheiftical  fpeculations.  And  as  the 
vaft  diffimilarity,  inconi'iflrence,  and  ab- 
furdity,  in  the  religions  of  mankind,  evi¬ 
dence,  that  they  never  could  have  Iprung 
from  any  innate  pious  difpofition  of  the 
foul,  and  from  the  force  of  truth  expreff- 
ed  in  the  works  of  nature  ;  fo  the  degree 
of  union,  or  fimilarity,  obfervable  in  them, 
demonif  rates  the  fame  truth  j  for  it  can¬ 
not  be  fuppofed  that  nations  the  moil  re¬ 
mote  from,  and  unconnected  with  each 
other,  fhould  ever  hit  on  the  fame  method 
of  propitiating  Heaven  by  the  ufe  of  thofe 
facrifices,  for  which  there  is  no  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  nature,  reafon  or  fitnefs  of 
things.  The  only  way  left  to  account 
for  religion  is  by  recourfe  to  revelation.'* 
The  dodtrine  of  facrifices,  and  that  of  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  and  the  whole 
chaos  of  opinions,  in  what  is  termed  Nat¬ 
ural 

*  Animos  fupereffe  ccrporibus,  Grotius  calls,  Anti- 
quifiima  Traditio  a  primis  paientibus  :  Arid,  the  gene¬ 
ral  afient  of  nations  to  the  exigence  of  fome  Divine 
Being,  he  fays,  Alia  efTe  jion  potefl,  quam  aut  oracu- 
lum  Dei  ipfius,  aut  traditio,  quae  a  primis  huraani  gen* 
eris  paccntibus  manavit. 
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ural  Religion,  can  be  nothing  lefs  than 
the  refiduum  of  a  very  early  and  fad  cor¬ 
ruption  of  revelation.  The  nearer  you 
approach  to  the  times  in  which  revelation 
was  given  to  men,  or  to  the  place  where 
it  has  been  preferved,  you  find  the  ule  of 
facrifice,  the  great  objedt  of  revelation, 
to  prevail  ;  and,  the  farther  you  recede 
both  from  the  time  and  place  of  revelation, 
you  find  moral  darknefs  increafing,  till 
you  come  to  thofe  who  have  not  fo  much 
as  a  name  for  God  in  their  language,  or 
fo  much  as  the  leaft  notion  of  a  facrifice, 
or  of  immortality. 

If  we  defcend  to  particulars,  we  dial  l 
fee  that  mankind  could  not  pofiibly  devife 
any  thing  more  unworthy  of  God,  more 
difhonourable,  or  infulting  to  him,  than 
the  religions,  with  which,  it  is  pretended, 
they  worfhip  him.  What  true  or  tolera¬ 
ble  notion  of  a  Deity,  fays  Mr.  Locke, 
had  they,  who  acknowledged  and  worfhip- 
ed  hundreds  ?  Every  Deity,  that  they  owned 
above  one,  was  an  infallible  evidence  of 
their  ignorance  of  God,  and  a  proof  that 
they  had  no  true  notion  of  him.  To 
which  if  we  add  their  grofs  conceptions  of 
corporiety,  exprefl’ed  in  their  images,  and 

reprefen  tations 


am- 
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j  cpi  dentations  of  their  -Deities,  the 


ours,  marriages,  copulations,  luffs,  quar¬ 
rels,  and  other  mean  qualities  attributed 
by  them  to  their  Gods  j  we  fhall  have  lit¬ 
tle  reafon  to  think  that  the  heathen  world, 
that  is,  the  greateft  part  of  mankind,  had 
any  knowledge  of  God,  much  lets  any 
ideas  of  him,  which  he  himfelf  was  the 
author  of.  This  account  of  heathen  ifm 
is  far  from  being  exaggerated  :  It  is  a 
juft  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles, 
comprehending  thole  nations  amongft 
whom  civil  polity,  the  arts  and  fciences, 
hiftory  and  philofophy,  were  carried  to  a 
very  great  degree  of  perfection  ;  and,  a- 
mongft  whom  were  yet  retained  the  faint 
rays  of  traditional  knowledge  derived 
originally  from  revelation.  And  certain¬ 
ly  our  eftimate  of  human  nature  ought 
to  be  taken  from  the  condition  of  the  far 


greater  part  of  mankind. 

1  he  wifdom  of  the  very  fages  of  anti¬ 
quity  did  not  confift  in  any  true  know¬ 
ledge  of  God,  and  of  the  foul ;  not  in  a 
difcovery  of  truth,  but  in  a  deteffion  of 
obvious  error,  that  is,  in  renouncing* 

lome 

*  Neque  quid  eflet  verum  ipfum,  fciebant,  nequc 
quomcdo,  aut  uhi,  aut  qua  mente  quseiendum.  itadum 
fueeurrere  humanus  erroribus  cupiunt,  ipfi  (e  in  plagas 
et  errores  maximas  induxerunt*  Gladiuai  habent,  fcu- 
Uim  non  habent,— La&. 
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lb  me  of  the  grofs  opinions  and  f«  perdi¬ 
tions  of  the  vulgar  5  and  in  fubftituting 
refined  Atheifm  in  the  place  of  common 
prejudices.  Their  opinions  concerning  God 
were  not  of  a  religious  kind,  but  merely 
philofophical,  or  fpeculativej  for  they 
made  no  other  ufe  of  them  than  to  folve 
fome  difficulties  they  met  with  in  account¬ 
ing  for  the  phenomena  of  nature.  They 
had  not  any  knowledge  of  their  relation 
to  God  as  the  moral  governor  of  the  world, 
or  that  they  owed  him  any  worfhip  and 
fervice.  They  talked  indeed  of  moral  vir¬ 
tue,  but  their  ideas  of  it  were  merely  po¬ 
litical,  and  had  no  relation  to  the  will  of 
God,  as  the  principle  of  obedience.  They 
had  no  idea  of  God  as  a  pure  fpirit  : 
Sometimes  they  fuppofed  him  to  be  air, 
or  fire,  or  a  fifth  element  :  Sometimes 
abetted  the  whole  world,  fun,  moon,  and 
ftars,  and  earth,  and  fouls,  and  even  the 
Deities  of  the  fuperftitious  vulgar,  to  be 
Gods.  Their  difcourfes  of  a  deity  are 
full  of  abfurdity,  ambiguity,  and  felf  con¬ 
tradiction.  They  never  went  farther 
than  fuppofing  fomething  like  the  me¬ 
trical  fluid,  or  other  tubule  mat  .r- 
vading  all  things,  endowed  with  mind  > 

H  and 
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and  that  the  fouls  of  men  are  parts  of  this 
matter  and  therefore  immortal  :  Which 
idea  of  the  foul  has  fomething  in  it  more 
philofophical,  perhaps,  but  not  more  a- 
greeable  to  truth,  than  the  notion  of  a 
wretched  Negro,  who  expefts  to  return 
to  Africa,  whenever  death  fhall  have  freed 
him  from  thofe  unfeeling,  execrable  Chrijl- 
iansy  who  have  made  merchandife  of  him, 
and  feverely  worked  him,  as  a  beaft,  un¬ 
der  the  cruel  lafh  of  a  whip.  So  true  is 
it,  that  “  the  world  by  wifdom,  knew  not 
God.” 

j 
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While  ancient  Greece  made  af~ 

tonifhing  progrefs  in  other  fciences,  and 
in  the  polite  arts,  fhe  made  no  progrefs  in 
theology  :  Not  becaufe  her  philofophers 
and  poets  negledled  to  cultivate  this  fci- 
ence  j  for  there  was  not  a  fubjedl  they 
thought  of,  or  difcourfed  about,  more 
than  theexiftence  and  nature  of  the  Gods : 
Nor  was  it  for  want  of  natural  abilities, 
or  of  learning  ;  for,  the  greateft  wits,  the 
brighteft  conitellation  of  geniufes  that  ev¬ 
er  illumined  the  republic  of  letters,  were 
devoted  to  the  invelfigation  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  caufes  of  things.  And  furely 
this  affords  a  flrong  prefumption,  that 
religious  truth  is  not  congenial  with  the 
nature  of  man  ;  for,  otherwife,  they  had 
made  equal  progrefs  in  religious  knowl¬ 
edge  as  in  other  fciences.  But  as  foon  as 
the  light  of  chriftian  truth  blazed  abroad  in 
the  world,  philofophy  put  on  another  ap¬ 
pearance  :  By  the  affiftance  of  this  bor¬ 
rowed  light,  later  philofophers  fpoke,  and 

wrote,, 
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wrote  more  worthy  of  God  than  their 
more  famous  predeceffors.  It  is  this 
light,  which  has  enabled  the  delfts'*  of  the 
! aft,  and  of  the  prefent  century,  to  furpafs 
the  ancients,  whom  they  af Fe6l  to  admire 
as  the  models  of  perfection.  And,  there 
never  was  a  man,  whole  conceptions  of 
the  Deity  were  worthy  of  him,  or,  whole 
expreffions  concerning  God  rofe  at  all  to 
the  dignity  and  majefty  of  the  divine  per¬ 
fections,  who  has  not  been  enlightened 
by  revelation.  Even  the  fertile  genius  of 
Milton  was  indebted  to  revelation  :  His 
majefty  of  thought,  and  fplendour  of  ex- 
preffion,  and  all  that  is  found  in  his  writ¬ 
ings  worthy  of  God,  are  derived  from  this 
fource. 

As  for  the  refurreCtion  of  the  body,  it 
is  a  fubjeCt,  which,  confeffedly,  has  never 
once  entered  the  thinking  mind  of  man 
to  conceive  it  pollible.  Ancient  philofo- 
phers  denied  the  poffibiiity  of  it :  St. 
Paul  was  mocked  at  Athens,  as  a  vain 

babbler, 

*  Who  have  Rolen  fire  from  heaven,  and  confidently 
deny  the  theft. 

As  philofophy  improved  by  revelation,  Chriftianity, 
in  her  turn,  was  corrupted  by  philofophy.  Ex  philo- 
fophorum  ingeniis  omnes  hsereles  anirnantur,  faid  one, 
whofe  beclouded  mind  had  light  enough  to  lee  this 
fource  of  error. — Tertual, 
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babbler,  becaufc  he  preached  Jefus  and 
the  refurrcction.  And  it  Teems  more 
than  probable,  that  mankind  v/ould  nev¬ 
er  have  any  apprenenfion  of  the  foul,  or 
of  its  immortality,  if  born  and  educated 
abfolutely  in  a  date  of  nature  ;  and 
would  be  as  much  without  religion  and* 
artificial  language  as  any  of  the  four 
legged  animals  which  howl  in  the  vaft 
defarts.  There  never  has  been  difcover- 
ed  a  Tingle  inftance  of  a  nation,  or  of  one 
individual, in  any  nation,  where  every  trace 
of  revelation  had  been  once  loft,  or  where 
revelation  had  been  totally  corrupted, 
that  ever  emerged  out  of  darknefs,or  that 
ever  recovered  one  idea  worthy  of  God,, 
or  of  the  foul.  But  that,  which  ftrikes  me 
more  than  any  other  evidence  of  the  mo¬ 
ral  darknefs  with  which  human  nature  is 

H  2>  enveloped, 

*  c<  I  doubt  not.  but  if  a  colony  of,  young  children, 
fhould  be  placed  in  an  ifland  where  no  lire  was,  they 
would  certainly  neither  have  any  notion  of  fuch  a  thing, 
nor  name  for  it — and  perhaps  too  their  apprehensions, 
would  be  as  far  removed  from  any  name  or  notion  ©f  a 
God,  till  fome  amongft  them  had  employed  his  thoughts 
to  enquire  into  the  conftitution  and  caufes  of  things,, 
which  would  eafily  lead  him  to  the  notion  of  a  God.” 
Locke  on  Innate  Ideas.  Mr.  Locke  fhould  have  told  us 
how  many  ages  this  colony  might  fubfilt  before  any  one 
would  lo  happily  employ  his  thoughts.  Perhaps  the- 
world  would  be  at  an  end  fir  ft. 
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enveloped,  is  the  aftonilhing  indifpofitioa 
of  men  to  credit  revelation,  even  where  it 
is  profefted  to  be  believed,  notwithftand- 

ing  die  allowed  importance  of  it,  and  not- 

withftanding  the  prodigious  degree  of  evi¬ 
dence  by  which  it  is  authenticated.  Mil¬ 
lions  in  Chriftendorn  pretend  to  believe  in 
God  and  in  a  future  ftate,  while  matter  of 
fa(5f  eveiy  day  proclaims  their  infidelity  : 
forvyhen  men  .fhew  no  ferious  regard  for 
leligion  in  their  lives,  we  mult  conclude 
that  cuftom  and  intereft  have  inclined 
them  to  piofefs  opinions  they  never  were 
convinced  of,  or  profelytes  to.  And  if 
God  be  fo  little  known  and  regarded  by 
men,  if  there  be  fo  little  real  attention  to 
a  future  ftate,  even  where  the  revelation 
of  God  and  futurity  is  declared  ;  can  we 
imagine,  that  mankind,  engaged  by  a 
great  degree  of  neceftity,  and  by  fenfual 
inftinft  and  inclination,  to  earthly  things, 
would  ever  have  thought  of  God,  inquir¬ 
ed  after  him,  or  have  concluded  that 
there  is  an  hereafter,  or  formed  any 
fcheme  of  religion,  much  lefs  fuch  an  un¬ 
accountable  one  as  that  of  lacrificing 
beafts  to  the  Deity,  and  offering  up  a 
firft  born  for  the  fin  of  the  foul  ;  unlefs 
there  had  been  juft  iuch  a  revelation  as 

s  we 
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we  actually  find  there  hath  been,  and  un- 
lefs  that  revelation  had  been  corrupted  ? 

There  cannot  be  a  ftronger  prelump- 
tive  argument,  to  convince  you  of  the 
moral  darknefs  of  human  nature,  and  of 
the  improbability  that  man,  of  himfelf, 
would  ever  recover  one  idea  worthy  of 
God,  or  one  thought  of  heaven,  than  the 
dilpofition,  which  men  have  ever  Ihewed, 
to  corrupt  revealed  religion ;  to  depart 
from  truth  into  error ;  to  go  from  good 
to  bad  ;  and  from  bad  to  worle  ;  even  till 
they  have  loft  the  very  name  of  God,  and 
buried  every  thought  of  their  eternal  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  moll  extravagant  folicitude 
about  prefent  objefts.  Revelation  was  no 
fooner  given  to  men  than  they  began  to 
pervert  it.  “Even  when  they  knew  God, 
they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither 
were  thankful”  for  the  ordinary  bounties 
of  Providence,  or  the  extraordinary  bene¬ 
fit  of  revelation :  They  chofe  rather  to  fol¬ 
low  the  wild  imaginations  of  reafon,  than 
fubmit  to  the  decifive  authority  and  de¬ 
terminations  of  God’s  word.  The  confe- 
quence  of  which  was,  “  Their  foolifli 
heart  was  darkened  j”  and,  at  length,  fo 
darkened,  that  they  “  changed  the  glory 
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of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  ima^e 
made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to 
birds,  and  four  footed  beafts,  and  creep¬ 
ing  things.”  In  confequence  of  this  de- 
paituie  hom  God  they  funk  into  vice; 
for  God,  in  juft  judgment,  “  gave  them, 
up  to  vile  affections  from  which  wretch¬ 
ed  ftate  of  error  no  one  of  the  human  race 
hath  ever  recovered  himfelf.  Revelation 
has  been  repeatedly  renewed,  at  fundry 
times,  and  m  diverfe  manners,  to  partic¬ 
ular  families,  tribes,  and  nations ;  and 
has  been  repeatedly  corrupted  in  a  very 
fhort  i'pace  of  time.  Chriftianity  feared 
the  fate  of  former  difpenfations  ;  and,  is 
now  lb  generally  corrupted,  that  it  is 
much  more  eafy  to  fay  what  genuine 
Chriftianity  is  not,  than  what  it  is.  This 
difpofttion,  in  human  nature,  to  “  darken 
council  by  words  without  knowledge 
this  propenfity  to  forget  God,  which  has 
appeared  in  every  age  of  the  world,  and 
under  every  difpenfation  of  revealed  relig¬ 
ion,  amounts  to  this,  “  They  did  not 
like  to  retain. God  in  their  knowledge;” 
for  thefe  appearances  cannot  be  account¬ 
ed  for,  but  on  the  fuppofition  of  forne  ma¬ 
levolent,  atheiftical  principle  in  the  nature 

of 
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of  man  j  or,  which  amounts  to  the  lame 
thing,  to  the  entire  afcendancy  of  ienluai 
inftinft.  The  experience  of  ages  teaches 
that  it  is  the  nature  of  water  to  precipitate 
down  a  declining  plane,  and  flow  towards 
the  deep  abyfs ;  and,  we  may  as  well  pie- 
fume,  in  oppofition  to  this  experience, 
that  the  waters  of  ftagnant  pools  and  lax.es 
may  of  themfelves  begin  to  move,  to  at¬ 
tend,  and  flow  upwards,  till  they  have 
reached  the  fummit  of  the  Alps  or  Andes ; 
as  to  imagine  that  man  of  himielf,  who, 
in  all  ages,  hath  conftantly  corrupted  rev¬ 
elation,  and  departed  from  God,  and 
bounded  all  his  profpecls  within  the  nar- 
row  circle  of  earth,  will  cvci 
ter,  and  find  out  the  Almighty,  or  difcov- 
er  and  improve  his  own  eternal  interefts* 
There  is  not  then  the  leaft  foundation 
in  truth,  for  that  palliating  excufe  for 
Idolatry,  that  man  difcovers  by  it  a  finceie 
regard  for  God,  at  the  fame  time  tnat  he 
expofes  the  infirmity  of  his  own  nature, 
by  the  foolilh  and  monftrous  ceremonies, 
with  which  he  means  to  reverence  the  Di¬ 
vinity.  The  idea,  I  confefs,  is  plaufible, 
philofophical,  conciliating  :  But,  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  facts  obliges  me  to  infift,  that 
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the  real  caufe  of  Idolatry  and  fuperhition 
the  real  ground  of  all  the  ferutifh  igno’ 
lance  and  vices  of  mankind,  is  an  infrin- 
Uca!  dcpi'avity  of  heart.  If  God  hath  ev¬ 
er  been  revealed,  or  by  any  means  made 
Known  to  men,  they  could  not  fo  general¬ 
ly  have  been  involved  in  error,  have  dif- 
onored  their  Maker,  and  degraded  them- 
ieives,  had  it  not  been  for  an  evil  princi¬ 
ple  uni  verbally  prevalent :  And,  did  not 
men  really  love  darknefs  rather  than  light, 
it  would  not  be  fo  difficult,  as  it  ever  hath 
peen  found,  to  reclaim  mankind.  A  read- 
tnefs  to  palliate,  to  excufe,  and  even  to 
jultify  error,  is  one  inftance  of  this  de¬ 
pravity-,  but  it  may  appear  at  laft,  be¬ 
yond  a  poffibihty  of  doubt,  by  the  gener- 
al  behaviour  and  aflions  of  nations, 
in  every  time,  in  every  hate,  and  under 
every  diipenfation  of  Providence,  whatev- 
er  advantages  and  privileges,  corrections 
and  diftrefles  God  lent  them,  and  by  an 
induction  of  particulars  to  the  confidence 
of  individuals — it  may  appear,  I  fav, 
when,  alas  !  there  will  be  no  remedy,  that 
the  heart,  the  very  nature  of  man,  was 
let  againft  God.  How  prodigioufly  great 
Will  human  depravity  and  guilt  then  ap¬ 
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pear,  when  the  myftery  of  Providence  and 
the  myftery  of  iniquity,  fhall  be  laid  open  ! 
The  whole  procefs  of  things,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  time,  millions  and 
millions  of  fa£ls,  will  evidence  that  man 
is  a  finner  :  And  every  one  will  then  be 
confcious  of  fin,  though  it  may  be  the 
firft  time  he  ever  thought  ferioufly  of  God, 
or  refledted  on  himfelf.  The  miferable 
inhabitant  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  or  de  La¬ 
brador,  may  then  fee,  that,  in  whatever 
circumftances  he  might  have  been  placed 
other  than  thofe  in  which  he  lived,  he  had 
been  the  fame,  as  to  his  moral  character  ; 
or,  with  this  only  difference,  that  his 
guilt  had  greatly  exceeded,  if  his  talents 
had  been  greater. 

And  if,  in  our  prefent  ftate,  we  ever  at¬ 
tain  fo  much  light  as  to  difcern  the  exift- 
ence  of  moral  evil,  we  fhall  find  ourfelves 
involved  in  tenfold  night ;  becaufe  we  can¬ 
not,  by  any  principles  of  reafon,  difcover 
an  adequate  remedy,  or  create  one  ray  of 
hope.  We  have  a  moral  fenfe,  or  con- 
fcience,  as  foon  as  we  difcover  the  exift- 
ence  of  moral  evil,  that  it  deferves  pun- 
ifhment.  And,  if  fin  be  to  be  punifhed 
at  all,  why  not  all  fin  ?  Why  not  fin  in 
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the  nature,  in  the  youngeft,  as  well  as  ac¬ 
tual  tranfgreflion  in  the  oldeft  ?  And  why 
not  for  ever  ?  We  do  not  fee  any  one  re¬ 
deemed  from  fuffering  ;  not  one  reftored 
to  fuch  a  flate  of  favour  with  God,  where¬ 
in  evn  is  done  away.  And  what  ground 
have  we  to  imagine  that  this  will  ever  be  ? 
Hath  any  one  ever  made  agreement  with 
God  for  his  brother  ?  Hath  any  one  ever 
been  able  to  fave  himfelf  from  death,  or 
to  recover  himfelf  from  the  grave  ?  Can 
any  thing  we  do,  any  folemn  rites,  extend 
to  God,  to.  oblige  him  ?  Can  we  difcern 
any  thing  in  thoufands  of  rams  offered  in 
facrifice,  or  in  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
goats,  which  fhall  be  a  reafon  with  a  ho¬ 
ly  God  to  act  contrary  to  our  real  demer¬ 
it,  that  is,  to  pardon  the  fmner,  fo  that, 
in  the  view  of  it,  the  confcience  fhall  be  • 
abfolved  from  guilt  ?  Can  any  partial  obe¬ 
dience  to  any  known  law  be  more  than, 
or  even  fo  much  as,  we  owe  to  God,  that 
it  fhould  compenfate  for  fin  ?  Can  we 
expel  the  principles  of  moral  evil  from 
our  nature,  and  ceafe  to  be  tranfgreffors  ? 
Repentance  may  be  a  proper  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  guilt  j  but  is  no  atonement,  no 
proper  fatisfadtion.  If  we  were  to  Ihed 

rivers 
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rivers  of  tears  in  remembrance  of  our 
folly  and  prefumption,  it  may  Hill  be. 
necelfary  for  the  righteous  governour  or 
the  world  to  condemn  and  punifh  the 
guilty.  But  what  is  fin  ?  Jt  is  the  crea¬ 
ture’s  alienation  from  the  Creator:  A 
firmer  Hands  in  oppofition  to  the  will  of 
Heaven  :  He  is’one  whole  conduct  hath 
denied  the  existence  of  any  Inch  Being  as 
God  is  :  The  fcriptures  call  it  enmity 
againff  God.  And  dp  we  not  find  our- 
ielves  already  in  a  Hate  of  iufFering  ?  And 
is  not  a  {fate  of  fufFering,  a  manifeffation 
of  God’s  righteous  vengeance  ?  Death 
may  be  the  appointed  wages  of  fin  ;  and, 
for  aught  we  can  tell,  may  be  a  crifis,  in 
which  a  perfect  Hate  of  mifery  will  com¬ 
mence.  And,  if  man  be  to  buffer  in  eter¬ 
nity,  his  punifhment  muff  be  eternal  ; 
for  that  mode  of  exiftence  will  not  allow 
the  idea  of  time  in  which  pain  may  ceafe 
to  be. 

Superficial  reafoners,  who  are  ready  to 
take  every,  thing  for  granted  which  fuits 
their  wiihes,  will  anfwer  all  this,  by  ex¬ 
claiming,  The  Supreme  Being  is  good 
and  merciful  :  But,  it  fhould  be  confider- 
ed,  that  he  is  a  perfectly  holy  and  righte- 

1  ous 
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OUS  governor  of  the  world  ,  or  n0  Mv 
ernour  at  a  1  •  Tit0  r  °  &0v" 

ferious  and  imponam  t^usTo  alW  of 

befure^rfffe011  ■  ""a  fl’°Uld  know>  and 

But, here,  in  thism^nte^Hng^^"- 
natural  religion  fails  us  :  Reafo“  and  e™- 

lofophy  can  never  difeover  that  there  is 
any  fuch .attribute  of  God  as  that,  which 
we  call  Mercy  by  which  a  full  forgiveneft 

^ith  the  divine  perfe&ions.  The  in- 
ftances  of  beneficence  difcernible  in  th- 
conftitution  of  the  world,  and  the  infhm- 
ces  of  forbearance  which  we  may  obferve 
the  courfe  of  God’s  providential  dif- 
penfations,  are  no  proofs  of  this  mercy 
Sufficient  to  relieve  a  wounded  Spirit- 

ffnnf7e  Jrhele  IS/°me  reaf°n  t0  doubt, 

M  U  def?a)r’of  merc)r>  when  we  con - 
lidei  that  mifery  is  ever  attendant  on  vice 

and  that  the  mitigation  of  Sufferings’ 
which  offenders  Sometimes  enjoy,  is  but  a 
fliQi-t,  imperfea  reprieve  j  for,  the  moft 
dreadful  of  all  evils  we  know  in  this 
world  certainly  overtakes  them  Sooner  or 
later,  and  concludes  the  prefent  feene  of 
uman  wretchednefs.  But,  even  on  the 

fuppofition 
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fuppofition  of  mercy,  vve  have  no  ground 
to  be  allured  that  it  ever  will  be  extended 
to  us  ;  bec'aufe,  that  all  men  fliould  be 
exempted  from  punifhment,  may  be  ut¬ 
terly  repugnant  to  the  univerfal  fyftem, 
and  that  conftitution  of  things,  which  in¬ 
finite  wifdom  hath  thought  proper  to 
adopt ;  and  becaufe  mercy,  in  its  very 
nature  is  fovereign,  it  being  right  and  fit 
for  God,  in  the  view  of  all  his  finful  cre- 
tures,  to  fay,  “  I  will  have  mercy  on 
whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  1  will  have 
compaffion  on  whom  I  will  have  compaf- 
fion  So  that  a  guilty  creature  can  have 
no  hope,  but  by  a  divine  manifeftation  of 
a  Redeemer,  or  of  fome  medium  fuitable 
to  the  exigencies  of  his  cafe,  and  by  a  rev¬ 
elation  of  the  fovereign  and  gracious  will 
of  God,  that  he  fhall  be  reftored  to  favour, 
revive,  and  live  for  ever. 

That  there  are  fome  Atheifts,  andma- 

4 

ny  Sceptics,  and  that  a  great  many  men 
of  letters  are  fceptically  inclined,  is  to  me 
no  caufe  of  wonder.  The  abfurd  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  Chriftianity  appear  like  a 
more  perfect  kind  of  Deifm,  hasoccafion- 
ed  a  vafl  increafe  of  Deifts,  in  every  Chrif- 
ftian  country,  lince  the  revival  of  letters  : 

And , 
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And,  when  men  have  loft  fight  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Chriftianity,  and  have  once 
begun  to  fufpeft  the  truth  of  revealed  re- 
Igion,  they  have  no  firm  footing  left,  but 
mufi  begin  to  doubt  of  every  thing  }  be- 
cauie  the  principles  of  reafon  and'philof- 
ophv,  or  of,  what  is  called,  Natural  Re¬ 
ligion,  cannot  afford  any  folid  fatisfaclion 
either  concerning  our  own  nature,  or 

that  of  God,  of  our  prefent,  or  future 
itate  of  exiftence. 

If  it  can  be  proved  that  there  is  no  oc- 
cafion  for  any  revelation,  and  confident¬ 
ly,  that  there  never  hath  been  a  revelation 
given  to  mankind  ;  if  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  fcriptures  do  not  contain  a  reve¬ 
lation  }  if  the  evidences  which  authenti¬ 
cate  the  bible  do  not  even  exceed  thofe 
by  which  we  credit  any  other  hiftory  } 
or,  if  the  do&rines  of  the  gofpel  are  fuch 
that  they  cannot  be  true,  then  let  Chrif- 
Uamty  be  hooted  out  of  the  world  :  But 
if  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion  are 
lufficient  to  perfuade  an  unprejudiced 
mind  ;  if  the  fcriptures  contain  a  true 
hiftory  of  human  nature }  a  revelation 
worthy  of  God  ;  if  they  exhibit  the  only 
lufficient  remedy  for  guilt  and  moral  de¬ 
pravity  i 
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pravity  ;  if  they  contain  a  lure  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  hope  of  eternal  life  ;  let  us 
not  befo  abfurd  as  to  adulterate  this  living 
ft  ream  of  divine  truth  by  philofophy  and 
deiftn  >  let  us  not  prefer  the  faint  light  of 
the  glow  worm,  merely  becaufe  it  fhines 
in  the  night,  to  the  light  of  day  ;  or,  the 
broken  ciftern,  which  can  hold  no  water, 
to  the  perennial  Ipring.  Let  us  turn  our 
grateful  adoring  eyes,  to  that  quarter  of 
the  heavens  from  which  all  the  lights,  which 
ever  illumined  our  dark  world,  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  ;  and  with  reverence  fearch  thofe 
facred  books,  which  contain  a  hiftory  of 
all  the  revelations  which  God  has  ever 
given  to  mankind.  And,  however  humil¬ 
iating  it  be  to  the  pride  we  feel  in  a  con- 
icioufnefs  of  thofe  diftinguifhing  talents 
derived  from  a  liberal  education,  it  muft 
be  remembered,  that  there  is  a  temper  of 
heart,  very  unlike  this  pride,  which  is 
more  neceffary  to  the  underftanding  of 
God’s  word,  than  philofophy,  logic,  or 
philology,  or  the  moft  perfect  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  all  the  learned  languages. 
With  this  temper  a  mechanic  or  plow¬ 
man  will  fooner  difcern  the  mind  and  will 
of  God,  than  the  eagle  eye  of  a  Voltaire^ 

I  2  or 
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or  the  penetrating  genius  of  a  Gibbon, 
and  even  than  the  critical  fkill  of  a  War- 
burton,  if  deftitute  of  this  temper.  “  I 
thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  becaufe  thou  haft  hidden  thefe 
things  from  the  wife  and  prudent,  and 
nalt  revealed  them  unto  babes.” 


V 


LECTURE 


lecture  IV. 

the  ASCENSION  of  CHRIST. 


introduction. 
Notwithstanding  the 

general  apoftacy  of  Chriftians  from  the 
faith  and  hope  of  the  gofpel,  there  yet  re¬ 
main  not  a  few,  though  few  in  compan¬ 
ion  of  the  vaft  multitude  of  empty  pro- 
feffors  of  this  holy  religion,  who  are  fin- 
cere  difciples  of  Jefus  Chrift.  There  are 
fome  amongft  the  clergy,  both  in  Protef- 
tant  and  Catholic  countries,  who  enter¬ 
tain  liberal  fentiments,  and  defpife  prielt- 
craft  as  much  as  any  infidel  can  do. 
They  can  well  diftinguifh  between  the 
charatter  of  a  mere  national  priefi,  and 
that  of  a  Chriftian  miniller.  While  they 
fupport  the  former  character,  and  pre- 
ferve  it  from  utter  contempt,  by  aconfift- 
ent  conduct,  and  a  decent  attention  to 
eftablilhed  forms  and  ceremonies  ■,  their 

hearts  wholly  attached  to  Jefus,  glow 

't';  with 
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with  the  idea  of  being  his  fervants ;  and 
a  with  to  make  men  real  Chriftians 
prompts  them,  more  than  all  other  mo¬ 
tives,  to  the  fervice  of  mankind.  What- 

TaZlarnhsy  ^  exPrefs  f°r  the  nation¬ 
al  eitabhlhment  of  external  Chriftianity 

is  not  the  fruit  of  bigotry,  nor  doth  it 
pnng  rom  a  regard  to  their  own  private 
fecular  interefts  ;  but  from  lovalty  to 
their  Mailer,  and  from  charity  to  men 
on  account  of  the  great  advantage  fuch 
an  eitabhlhment  affords  them,  to  profefs 
and  teach  the  doctrines  of  genuine  Chrif- 
tianity.  Such  a  clergyman  as  I  would 
here  defcnbe  is  the  redlor  of  my  parilh  ; 
by  whofe  permiffion,  I  am  about  to  read 
to  you  a  difcourfe  lately  delivered  by  him 
from  the  pulpit  in  my  hearing.  J  prefent 
it  to  you,  as  an  example  of  fimplicity  in 
preaching  Chriftian  truths,  and  as  a  con¬ 
trail  to  that  method  which  has  obtained, 
to  the  extinction  almoll  of  the  Chriftian 
fpint,  by  adulterating  God’s  word  with 
philofophic  principles  and  logic.  I  never 
find  this  clergyman  attempting  to  eftab- 
hfh  preconceived  opinions,  by  abllraCt 
reafoning  or  abllrufe  argumentation  ;  and 
then  hinting,  that  the  Bible  countenances 

his 
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his  dodtrine,  by  a  flight  allufion  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  fcript are  :  He  never  attempts  to 
ihew  his  ingenuity,  or  learning,  in  ac¬ 
commodating  Tome  obfcure  text  to  his 
purpofe,  by  demonftrating  what  the  text 
may  fignify  :  But,  relying  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  divine  revelation,  his  method  is,  to 
exhibit  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chrift- 
ianity,  by  an  appeal  to  fuch  pafl’ages  of 
fcripture  as  are  perfpicuous,  and  which 
want  no  critical  lkill  to  exprefs  their 
meaning.  Thefubjedt  of  the  fermon  be¬ 
fore  me  is,  The  Afcenfion.  It  is  not  the 
fadf  he  wifb.es  to  eftablifh,  fo  much  as  its 
importance  to  us.  To  this  end,  he 
brings  the  fcripture  fully  into  the  view  of 
his  audience,  and  takes  it  in  that  fenfe 
which  would  be  obvious  to  a  peafant, 
who  had  never  heard  any  thing  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions  of  critics  and  commenta¬ 
tors.  But,  left  the  meaning  of  a  Angle 
paflage,  taken  from  the  context,  fhould 
be  doubted,  he  brings  feveral  paflages  of 
fcripture  expreffing  the  fame  truth  in  a 
different  manner,  yet  equally  convincing 
by  themfelves  ;  that  by  the  united  force 
of  all  together  it  may  appear  he  hath  not 
fuborned  a  falfe  witnefs  to  pervert  the 

truth. 
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,  HEN  our  Saviour’s  fufferinps 
weie  ended,  and  he  was  rifsn  from  the 
dead  he  continued  forty  days  on  earth  • 
in  which  time  he  was .  frequently  fern  b,: 

lib!fiAp0;ftfW,fWK0  receivecl  many  infal- 

J  b  e  proofs  of  the  reality  of  his  refurrec- 
tion.  And  when  they  were  affembled  to¬ 
gether  on  mount  Olivet,  he  commanded 
them  lo  remain  at  Jerufalem ;  and  prom- 
lied  that  in  a  few  days,  they  fhould  be 
baptized  with  the  IIoly  Ghoff,  to  inform 
them  better  of  the  nature  of  the  new  dif- 
penfation  of  providence  which  was  then 
about  to  commence,  and  to  qualify  them 
with  extraordinary  powers,  to  preach  the 
gofpel  toihe  Jew's,  and  to  all  the  world. 
And  then,  immediately  in  their  prefence 
while  tnev  beheld  him  as  plainly  as  they 
had  evei  feen  nim  with  their  eyes,  he  was 
taken  up ;  and  they  few  the  King  of  glo- 

ry 
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ry  afcending  towards  the  heavens,  till  a 
cloud  received  him  out  of  their  fight. 

The  fa<5t  was  fo  clear  and  evident  to 
•  the  fenfes  of  thefe  many  and  faithful  wit- 
neffes,  that  they  had  no  juft  ground  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  it :  They  had  likewile 
the  teftimony  of  two  angels,  who  flood 
by  the  Apoftles,  while  they  ftedfaftly 
looked  towards  heaven,  as  he  went  up ; 
who  faid,  that  the  fame  Jefus,  who  was 
then  exalted,  would  certainly  return  in  as 
mamfeft  and  glorious  a  manner,  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  as  he  had  been  feen  to  go  in¬ 
to  heaven.  But  the  confequent  effefis  of 
his  exaltation  are,  to  us,  more  certain  evi¬ 
dences  of  it.  The  afcenfion  of  Chrift  had 
been  reprefented  under  the  law,  by  the 
high  pi  left,  entering  once  every  year  into 
the  Holy  of  Holies  ;  which  was  a  part  of 
tne  tabernacle,  and  of  the  temple,  defign- 
cd  to  leprefent  heaven.  It  was  foretold 
by  the  prophet  David,  in  the  fixty  eighth 
p.alm  ;  “1  hou  haft  aicended  up  on  high, 

r  ^  caPtivity  captive,  and  receiv¬ 

ed  gifts  for  men.  And  our  Saviour  had 

told  his  difciples  of  it  repeatedly,  and 
pi  cnufed,  as  an  evidence  of  his  exaltation, 
that  he  would  fend  down  the  Holy  Ghoft 

upon 
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upon  them  in  a  fenfible  manner.  Agree¬ 
ably  to  the  tenor  of  thefe,  and  other  pro¬ 
phecies, and  to  this  promife  of  our  Saviour, 

the  Holy  Gheft  was  given  on  the  day  of 
Pentecoft..  The  ignorant,  the  unlearned, 
the  prejudiced,  and  cowardly  difciple  were 
then  immediately  qualified  to  preach  the 
gofpel  in  the  face  of  the  moft  violent  op- 
ofition  ;  and  were  enabled  to  confirm  their 
teftimony  by  many  wonderful  works, 
which  without  the  immediate  interpofi- 
tion  of  divine  power,  could  not  polfibly 
be  effected.  Conviction  was  forced  into 
the  hearts  of  thoufands  of  the  Jews,  who 
had  hitherto  remained  obffinate  ;  and  a 
great  part  of  the  heathen  world  was  prof- 
elyted  to  the  worfhip  of  the  true  God 
and  Saviour,  by  thefe  men  ;  who  were  des¬ 
titute  of  human  aid  and  natural  abilities 
equal  to  fo  great  a  work  ;  and  whofe  own 
peculiar  circumftances,  their  prejudices 
efpecially,  altogether  oppofed  the  very 
undertaking  of  it.  We  have,  therefore, 
more  thanhiftorical  evidence  of  the  afcen- 
fion  of  Jefus  j  for  the  efbblifhment  of 
Chriflianity  in  heathen  nations  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  proof  of  it :  And,  all  Sincere  Chrif- 
tians,  who  pray  in  the  name  of  Jefus, 

and 
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and  receive  anfwers  to  their  prayers,  are 
alia  red  thereby,  that  the  Lord  is  indeed 
afcended  up  on  high ;  fince  the  God  of 
truth  would  never  anfwer  their  prayers, 
to  confirm  them  in  the  belief  of  fuch  a 
fa  1  (hood,  if  it  were  one. 

That  we  may  fully  underload d  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Chrift’s  afcenfion,  we  muff  con- 
fider  how  the  fcripture  conne&s  his  afcen¬ 
fion  with  his  humiliation,  and  the  occa- 
fion  and  defign  of  both. 

Our  Lord  difcourfing  with  Nicodemus, 
thus  exprefled  the  one  with  the  other 
“  No  man  hath  afcended  up  to  heaven 
but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  e- 
ven  the  fon  of  man,  who  is  in  heaven.” 
St.  Paul  wrote  thus  to  the  Ephefians ; 
“  Now  that  he  afcended,  what  is  it  but 
that  he  alfo  defcended  firft  into  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth  ?,  He  that  defcended  is 
the  fame  alfo  that  afcended  up  far  above 
all  heavens.”  Chriff  prayed  for  his  g’o- 
rification  in  reference  to,  and  on  °t he 
ground  of,  his  humiliation  :  I  have  glo¬ 
rified  thee  on  the  earth ;  I  have  fini fined  the 
work  thou  gaveft  me  to  do.  And  now, 
O  Father,  Glorify  thou  me  with  thine 
ownfelf,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with 

&  thee 
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thee  before  the  world  was.”  We  learn, 
by  thefe  icriptures,  that  our  Saviour  had 
a  being  before  any  creature  exifted  ;  that, 
in  eternity,  he  was  with  the  Father,  and 
had  glory  in  common  with  the  Father ; 
that,  in  time,  he  emptied  himfelf  of  his  di¬ 
vine  glory  ;  and,  in  a  way  of  moft  aflon- 
ifhing  humiliation,  came  into  this  world, 
and  glorified  God  upon  earth  ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  done  this,  he  claimed  the  refumption 
of  his  divine  glory  in  heaven.  All  this 
is  very  explicitly  declared  by  St.  Paul,  in 
terms  which  can  hardly  be  miftaken  ;  and, 
which  cannot  be  perverted,  by  thofe  who 
wifh  to  pervert  them,  without  the  utmofi: 
violence  of  criticifm  to  wreft  the  plain  and 
obvious  meaning  of  words.  Exhorting 
the  Philippians  to  humility  and  charity, 
this  aftonifhing  inftance  of  the  gracious 
condefcenfion  of  Chrift  jefus  is  propofed 
as  an  example,  “who  being  in  the  form 
of  God*  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  e- 

qual 

*  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  humility  of  Chrift  je¬ 
fus  was  previous  to  his  taking  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
fervant,  and  to  his  being  made  in  the  likenefsof  men  ; 
which  mud  have  been  previous  to  his  birth  ;  for  in 
that  form  and  likenefs  he  appeared  all  his  days  on  earth  ; 
And  truly,  if  he  had  no  exiflence  before  he  w  zs  found 
in  fafhion  as  one  of  the  human  fpecies,  and  was  never 
any  thing  more  than  a  mere  creature*  there  would  not 
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quai  with  God  ;  but  made  lumfe  f  of  n 
reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the '.Jon 
of  a  fervant,  and  was  made  m  the  likenefs 
of  men  ;  and,  being  found  m  fafmon 
a  man,  he  humbled  himfeif,  and  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  me  death  of 
the  crofs.  Wherefore  God  alfo  hath  hig  a- 

■J 

,  rvl, at iral  pvnreiTion  of  humility  in  his  exam* 

be  any  emphaticat  expremo  .ff-a  eaualitv  with 

pie.  For  a  mere  creature  not  to  a..ect .  equa  y 

Ld.  is  no  greater  humility  than  con  tt 

Pride  of  Alexander;  who,  though  heart  Jl'\ 

tv  as  the  ton'  Jupiter  Ammon,  nevef  dreampt  ot  be 

*>*  *  „  Father  of  Gods  and  men  :  And  the  apol- 

equ.,  to  the  l  a  ■  mind  be  in  you 

^Alexander  the  Great  who  tho^lr 
he  conquered  the  world,  and  as  a  God,  had  me  d‘ip > 
al  of  the  foitunes  of  kings  and  nations,  «nd  «  i : 

plimented  with  divine  honors  ;  yet  ,  dreamt  of 
eualitv  with  the  Supreme  Being,  nor  once  dreamt  o 
the  blafphemous  robbery  that  poftenty  would  be  guilty 
of  in  giving  to  himthe  worlhip  which  is i  due  to  God 
alone.8  Thfs  is  much  like  the  glofs  which  feme  have 
put  upon  the  text,  to  obfeure  its  meaning.  But  they 
CuldP  offer  no  greater  infult  to  our  under  landings 
were  they  to  endeavour  to  prove  that  there  is  no  lucti 
thing  as  motion,  or  matter  or  that  the  world  ts  on  y  an 
idea  or  that  there  is  no  fuch  book,  as  the  bible,  t 
tfey  now  offer  by  their  confident  affertions  that  there 
is  no  Inch  doftrine  in  the  bible  as  this,  that  Jelus  is  he 
Son  of  God,  in  fuch  a  fenfe  as  to  be  equal  with  God. 

1  cannot  forbear  mentioning  here  another  para  .el  .  ext 

«  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Ghi.il,  who, 
though  he  was  rich,  yet,  for  your  lakes,  became  pool . 

This°is  not  atrue  hiftorical  faif,  if  Ctmlt  Je  us  a  no 

exiftence  previous  to  his  incarnation,  or  :1  1  > 

never  was  rich  while  he  lived  here,  nor  became  poor 
at  any  time  j  for  he  always  was  *o. 
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ly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name 
whicn  is  above  every  name  }  that  at  the 

;‘ame  °.f  ielus  every  knee  fhould  bow,  or 
.  m-ngs  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and 
•■kings  under  the  earth,  and  that  every 
tongue  fhould  confefs,  that  Jefus  Chrift 
ib  -ord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father." 
We  have  now  to  c.onfider  the  occafion 

and  defign  of  tlys  humiliation  and  exalt¬ 
ation  of  Jefus.  •  ' 

.  ^  ^en  m:m  had  finned  againd  God 
he  was  turned  out  of  Paradife,  and  be! 
came  the  heir  and  inhabitant  of  a  world 

m  VV°r,-and  mifei>  I*e  couJd  not  poffi- 
t>ly  diicover  any  hope  of  recovering;  hi* 

former  bled  edate,  or  devife  any  fulfil 

cient  means,  by  which  he  might  obtain 

tnat  better  Paradife  in  Heaven,  for  the 

wages  of  fin  are  death  and  hell }  and  the 

truth  and  judice  of  God,  agreeably  to  the 

conditution  which  infinite  wifdom  had 

thought  fit  to  eftabhfh,  required,  that 

man  fhould  fuffer  the  due  reward  of  fin, 

as  the  only  way  in  which  finful  man 

coula  glorify  the  moral  government  of 
God. 

But  the  Son  of  God  bowed  the  heavens, 
cand  came  down  j  (l  was  made  flefh  and 

dwelt 
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dwelt  among  us  ;  was  made  under  the 
law  and  “  was  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  crofs.  By  this  aft 
of  perfect  fubmiflion  to  God  and  charity 
to  men,  he  glorified  God  on  earth ,  where 
he  had  been  difhonoured  by  man,  whofe 
fin  was  the  denial  of  fuch  a  Being  as  God 
is,  and  had  darkened,  the  divine  perfec¬ 
tions  ;  i.  e.  a  medium  was  eftablilhed,  by 
which  the  divine  perfections  might  ap¬ 
pear,  and  fhine  forth  glorioufly  in  eter¬ 
nal  favour  towards  men.  As  foon  as 
this  was  accomplifhed,.  the  grave  was 
opened  ;  and  a  way  into  the  holieft  was 
made  manifeft.  Jefus  rofe,  and  afcended 
up  on  high  took  poffefiion  of  heaven 
for  men,  and  was  inverted  with  all  pow¬ 
er  in  heaven  and  earth,  to  exercife  it  for 
the  redeemed,  and  to  beftow  on  human 
kind  whatever  is  neceffary  to  our  eternal 
well  being.  He  therefore  “  gave  gifts  un¬ 
to  men,  apoftles,.  prophets,  evangelirts, 
paftors,  and  teachers  ;  for  the  perfecting 
of  the  faints,  for  the  work  of  the  minif- 
try,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Chrift.” 

The  holy  fcriptures  exprefs  this  falva_ 
tion,  by  reprefenting  all  feelievers  quicfi^ 

K  2  ene 
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ened  together  with  Cirri  ft  .  rifen  with 
him;  afcendedand  now  fitting  with  him 
nr  heaven.  Iir  Heb.  i  Chap,  we  are  told, 
that  he,  who  was  the  brightnefs  of 
glory,  and  the  exprefs  image  of  the  Fath¬ 
er’s  perfon,  and  who  upholdeth  alLthings. 
by  the  word  of  his  power*  purged  our 
tins  by  himfelf,  and  then  fat  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majefty  on  high.  St. 
Paul  flrews  the  glorious  effect  of  this  fef- 
iion,  as  it  relates  to  us  :  He  begins  his 
epiftle  to  the  Ephefians  with  this  thank¬ 
ful  doxology  ;  “  B Idled  be  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  jefus  Cir rift  *  who. 
hath  blefled  us  with  all  fpiritual  bleffings. 
in  heavenly  places,  in  Chrift  y  and  in 
the  fecond  chapter,  “  God  who  is  rich  in 
mercy  hath  quickened  us  together  with 
Chrift  and  hath  raifed  us  up  together,  and 
made  us  fit  together  in  heavenly  places  in 
Chrift.” 

In  the  eighth  Pfalrn,  man  is  reprefent- 
ed  as  lord  of  the  world,  and  having  do¬ 
minion  over  all  things  in  it,  fo  that  there 
is  not  any  thing  which  is  not  put  in  fub- 
jedlion  under  him.  The  apoftle  ohferves 
(Heb.  2.)  that  this,  description  of  man’s 
glory  and  honour,  as  fet  over  the  who!? 
creation,  is  not  at  all  iuitable  to  the  pref- 
ent  frail  and  fuffering  ftate  of  human  na¬ 
ture. 
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ture.  But,  what  then  ?  We  fee  Jefus, 
adds  the, apoftle,  who  was  made  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  for  thefuffering  of 
death,  crowned  with  glory  and  worfhip  ; 
we  fee  him  exalted  to  the  head  of  creation ; 
we  fee  him,  lord  of  all  :  And  this  is  our  tri¬ 
umph;  “for  both  he,  that  fandlifieth,  and 
they  that  are  fandfified,  are  all  of  one  ;  for 
whichcaufe  heis  not  alhamedto  call  them 
brethren;”'  they  are  one  with  him  ;  joint 
heirs  with  Chrift  Jefus  ;.and  in  that  he  lives 
and  reigns  (it  is  the  fame  thing  to  them) 
they  live  and  reign,  with  him.  Our  hope 
therefore,  enters  into  that  within  the  veil 
We  look  upon  heaven  as  fure  to  us  ;  as 
our  own  certain,  inheritance  ;  becaufe 
Chrift  is  entered  into  heaven,  for  us ;  and 
hath  taken  poffelftpn  of,  it ;  and  all  things 
are  put  under  his  feet,  to  exercife  domin¬ 
ion  on  our  behalf,  and  to  make  all  things 
work  together  for  our  good., 

a  In  his  death  I  fee  the  price3 
And,  in  his  great  afcent,  the  proof  fupreme 
Of  imiriQrtality, 

“  Man’s  nature  then 

Took  wing,  and  mounted  with  him  from  the  tomb  ! 
Them  then  I  rofe  ;  then  fir  ft  humanity 
Triumphant,  pafs’d  the  cryflal  ports  of  light, 
(Stupendous  gueft  !)  and  feiz’d  eternal  youth. 

Seiz’d  in  gur  name, 

Man3 
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Man’s  mortality 
VYas  tnen  transferr’d  to  death,  and  Heavens  dura¬ 
tion 

Unalienably  feal’d  to  this  frail  frame, 

ihis  child  of  dull an,  all  immortal,  hail  V* 

.  ....  Young’s  Night  Thoughts. 

i  iie  following  illuftration  is  intended 
to  make  the  doctrine  of  Chrift’s  afeenfton, 
in  relation  to  its  importance  to  us,  as 
plain  as  polhble  to  the  meaneft  capacity. 
Suppofe  that  you,  or  one  of  your  forefa¬ 
thers,  had  been  guilty  of  feme  high  crime, 
or  mifdemeanor,  and  had  forfeited  all  the 
honors,  privileges,  and  eftates,  which  you, 
or  your  forefathers,  once  poftefledj  and, 
that  you  were,  in  confequence,  reduced  to 
a  flate  of  abjeft  poverty,  and  baniflhed  for 
ever  from  your  country.  But  fome  migh¬ 
ty  and  rich  perfon,  touched  with  compaf- 
fion  at  the  fight  of  your  wretched  condi- 
tion^by  a  wonderful  a£t  of  charity,  has 
regained  your  freedom,  your  privileges, 
eftates,  and  dignities  ;  is  gone  before  you 
in  your  name,  has  taken  actual  pofteffion 
of  your  eftates  for  you  $,  has  obtained  and 
fecured  to  you  every  thing  neceflary  to 
bring  you  back  to  your  country  ;  and  is 
engaged  to  put  you,  after  a  while,  into  the 
real,  aflual  and  full  pofteffion  of  all  that 
you  efteem  valuable  and  dear.  Though 

you 
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you  are  ftill  living  in  the  country  of  your 
banifhment,  you  think  upon  the  e (fates 
as  your  own,  becaufe  you  have  taken,  pof- 
feffion  of  them  already  by  your  proxy,  or 
reprefentative.  Your  poverty  indeed  is  fa 
extreme,  that  you  have  not  fufficient  to 
bear  your  expenfes  on  your  journey  home ; 
and  the  obftacles  and  dangers  to  be  fur-, 
mounted  are  fo  many  and  great,  that  all; 
your  friend  has  done,  to  purchafe  and 
take  polleffion  of  youreflates,  is  likely  to. 
be  in  vain  ;  therefore  your  great  reftorer 
remits  and  fends  to  you,  from  time  to 
time,  as  neceffity  requires,  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  your  eftates,  and  fuch  neceffary 
guides  and  guards  as  will  enable  you  to 
return  fafe  from  your  banifhment.  Thefq 
remittances  and  aids  you  look  upon  as, 
certain  earnefts,  that  the  eftates  are  now 


/Ik 


your  own  ;  and,  are  pledges  of  your  b 
nefactor's  care  and  fidelity. 

Apply  this  reprefentation  to  what  yon 
have  heard  of  our  redemption  by  Chrift. 
We  are  in  this  world  in  a  flate  of  banifh- 
nient,  expofed  to  fin.  Chrift  has  obtain-, 
ed  our  forfeited  life,  and  the  heavenly  in¬ 
heritance.  In  our  nature,  and  in 


our 


name,  he  is  gone  to  heaven.,  and  has  takerv. 

pofeflion 
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pofieflion  of  it  for  us ;  and  now  he  fends 
the  fupplies  of  his  fpirit  and  grace,  to 
bring  us  into  that  goodly  inheritance. 
Thele  fupplies  are  an  earn  eft,  and  fure 
pledge  to  us,  from  our  heavenly  Father, 
of  his  good  will  towards  us,  and  of  our 
right,  or  title,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
eternal  life  ;  and,  that  we  fnall  not  fail 
in  our  expectation  of  it,  though  the  ob- 
ftacles,  difficulties,  and  dangers  in  the  way 
to  it,  are  exceedingly  many  and  great,  and, 
otherwife,  unfurmountable.  How  impor¬ 
tant,  then  1  and,  of  what  infinite  confe- 
quence  to  us,  is  the  afceniion  oi  Chrift  1 
How  plain  are  thofe  words,  which  he 
fpake  to  his  difciples ;  “  Is  it  expedient  for 
you  that  I  go  away.”  And  how  inter- 
efting  that  meffage,  which  he  fent  unto 
them,  after  his  refurreCtion  1  “Tell  my 
brethren  that  I  afcend  unto  my  Father, 
and  your  Father ;  to  my  God,  and  your 
God.” 

I  fhall  now  mention  one  p radical  in¬ 
ference  ;  which  is,  the  great  duty  of  heav¬ 
enly  mindednefs,  “  If  ye  then,  faid  tile 
Apoftle  to  the  Coloffians,  be  rifen  with 
Chrift,  feek  thofe  things  which  are  above, 
where  Chrift  fitteth  at  the  right  hand  of 

God,. 
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God.  Set  your  affe&ions  on  things  above, 
not  on  things  on  the  earth.  I' or  ye  are 
dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Chrift  in 
God.  When  Chrift,  who  is  our  life,  {hall 
appear,  then  (hall  ye  alfo  appear  with  him 
in  glory.  Mortify  therefore  your  mem¬ 
bers  which  are  upon  the  earth  ;  fornica¬ 
tion,  uncleannefs,  inordinate  affection,  e- 
vilconcupifcence,and  covetoulnefs,  whicli 
is  idolatry.”  If  you  were  in  a  ftate  of 
banifliment,  and  fuftering  miferably  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  were  redeemed  from 
it,  and  to  return  again  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  greateft  honors,  privileges,  and  ef- 
tates  in  your  country,  how  unfuitable 
would  it  be  to  engage  all  your  thoughts 
in  concernments  of  that  country  wherein 
you  are  ft  rangers  ?  How  would  you  think 
of  home  !  how  diligent  to  provide  for 
your  return  !  and  to  make  the  beft  of  your 
way  thither  !  “  Where  your  treafure  is, 
there  will  your  hearts  be  alfo  ” 

If  we  were  without  this  precious  hope, 
in  Chrift  ;  if  this  world  were  our  ail  ; 
then  the  Epicurean  doftrine  would  be 
the  wifeft  :  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to 
morrow  we  die.  But,  whereas  humanity 
hath  found  a  way  to  heaven  ;  whereas 

we 
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we  are  called  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life 
in  Chrift  Jefus  ;  let  us  deny  ourfelves, 
and  mortify  all  thofe  tempers  and  lulls 
which  would  render  us  unfit  for  heaven  $ 
kt  us  beware  evep  of  thofe  necefiary  cares, 
and  innocent  pleafures,  which,  through 
our  depravity,  are  too  apt  to  take  us  olf 
from  better  things,  and  draw  us  afide  from 
the  path  of  holinefs.  We  are  to  confider 
ourlelves  as  ftrangers  and  pilgrims  on 
earth  ;  to  regard  every  thing  in  it  as  lefs 
than  nothing  and  vanity,  compared  with 
our  glorious  hope  j  and  even  to  confider 
this  world  as  polluted,  and  devoted  to  de- 
flruftion.  The  momentary  fufferings  of 
this  prefent  life  may  well  be  lightly  re¬ 
garded,  by  thofe  who  are  looking  into 
that  heaven  of  everlalling  peace  and  joy 
as  their  own  certain,  inalienable  portion, 
I  reckon,  faid  the  apoftle,  that  they  are 
not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glo¬ 
ry,  which  lhall  be  revealed  in  us.  And, 
on  the  fame  principle,  the  honours,  riches 
and  pleafures  of  the  prefent  life  are,  with 
good  reafon,  flighted  by  fincere  difciples. 

1  fay  with  good  reafon :  For  the  principle 
is  very  different  from  that  on  which  ma¬ 
ny 
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By  morofe  and  proud  moralifts,  and  many 
gloomy  and  felf  fufficient  religionifts, 
detach  themfelves  from  the  bufy  and  gay 
world  j  who  only  affeCt  to  be  wifer  than 
their  frail  neighbours,  and  make  a  merit 
of  their  mortifications.  But  can  we  con¬ 
fidently  agitate  our  fpirits  with  worldly 
politics,  and  fcramble,  and  fight,  for  this 
perifhing  v;orld,  as  they  do,  who  have  no 
fuch  hope  ?  When  our  citizenlhip  is  in 
heaven  ;  and,  while  we  look  not  at  the 
things  which  are  feen  ;  for  the  things 
which  are  feen  are  temporal  ;  but  at  the 
things  which  are  not  feen,  and  which  are 
eternal. 

If  fuch  is  the  principle,  and  the  fpirit 
of  Chriftianity,  how  little  Chriftianity  is 
to  be  found  in  the  world  !  Do  not  your 
hearts  condemn  any  of  you  ?  I  feo£  a  re¬ 
luctance  to  reprove — but,  can  the  lewd, 
the  drunkard,  the  profane  fwearer  ;  can 
the  worldly  minded,  thofe  who  are  devot¬ 
ed  to  gain,  to  pleafure  and  diflipation, 
ever  imagine,  that  they  believe  in  the  Sav¬ 
iour  fitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power  ? 
Can  they  fancy  that  they  have  any  true 
faith,  or  hope,  in  Chrift ;  when  they 
never  walk,  as  he  walked,  or  purify  them- 
L  felves, 
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felves,  as  he  is  pure  ?  If  they  entertain 
any  fuch  imagination,  how  aftonilhing  ! 
And,  how  fatal  is  their  delufion  ! 

The  Collects,  for  Afcenfion  day,  and 
the  Sunday  after,  will  be  a  proper  conclu¬ 
sion  of  this  difcourfe. 

Grant,  we  befeechthee,  Almighty  God, 
that  like  as  we  do  believe  thy  only  begot¬ 
ten  Son  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  to  have  a f- 
cended  into  the  heavens  ;  fo  we  may  alfo 
in  heart  and  mind  thither  afcend,  and 
with  him  continually  dwell,  who  liveth 
and  reigneth  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
one  God,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

O  God,  the  King  of  Glory,  who  half 
exalted  thine  only  Son  Jefus  Chrift  with 
great  triumph  unto  thy  kingdom  in  hea¬ 
ven  :  We  befeech  thee,  leave  us  not  com- 
fortlefs,  but  fend  to  us  thine  Holy  Ghoft 
to 'comfort  us,  and  exalt  us  unto  the  fame 
place  whither  our  Saviour  Chrift  is  gone 
before,  who  liveth  and  reigneth  with  thee 
and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  one  God,  world 
without  end.  Amen. 
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THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  REVEALED  RELIGION. 


BE  NOT  CHILDREN  IN  UNDERSTANDING;  BUTIN 
UNDERSTANDING  BE  MEN.  i  Cor.  x'v.  io. 


Iris  not  eafy  to  fay,  whether 
the  p  rein  motion  or  letting  up  reafon  a- 
gainft  revelation,  or,  the  lolly  of  letting 
revelation  again  it  reafon,  be  the  greateft 
inftance  of  human  error  >  for,  without 
reafon,  revelation  cannot  be  received ;  and 
without  revelation,  reafon  is  unable  to 
guide  us  in  the  moft  important  concerns. 

Reflection,  reafon  and  revelation*,  can¬ 
not  afford  us  any  light  without  expedi¬ 
ence,  or,  beyond  the  proportion  of  it ; 
for  it  is  as  impollible  for  man,  as  for  a 

tree, 

*  By  revelation  here  is  meant  traditional  revelation  ; 
for  immediate,  or  original,  revelation,  may  he  as  much 
a  fcource  of  new  ideas,  as  fenfation  itfelf.  We  cannot 
(et  any  bounds  to  the  power  of  God,  who  may,  luper- 
naturally,  imprint  what  ideas  he  pleafes  on  the  mind  of 
any  man  :  But  thefe  can  never  be  the  lubjefl  of  tradi¬ 
tional  revelation  to-be  communicated  to  others.  And 
therefore  St.  Paul  (peaks  of  what  he  heard,  when  he 
■was  taken  up  into  the  third  heaven,  as  not  lawfulyi,  e, 
not  po Bible,  for  a  man  to  utter. 

S.ec  Mr.  Locke’s  Chap.  Of  Faith  and  Reafon . 
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n  ee,  to  form  any  judgment  of  things,  be- 
foie  the  mind  13  furnifhed  with  corref- 
pon  mg  ideas  ;  and,  though  experience 
often  fails  us,.  for  want  of  a  fufficient 
i rock  of  it,  in  judging  things  which  are 
nnmecuately  before  us ;  yet,  is  it  the 
giound  of  faith  in  thefublimeft  my  fee  ties 
of  revealed  religion. 

The  articles  of  pure  revelation  arefuch 
as  tie  beyond  the  reach  of  our  natural 
m^uities,  or  above  reafon  ;  yet  never  con¬ 
tradict  the  evidence  ofourfenfes,  or  that 
ceitain  knowledge  we  derive  from  expe- 
nence  j  and  there  is  not  a  Angle  article, 
which  experience,  or  reafon  grounded 
on  n,  wilt  not,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree, 
evidence  to  be  credible.  There  is  fuch  a 
wonderful  analogy  in  the  works  of  God, 
that  I  fear  not  to  difeover  a  coincidence, 
or  agreement,  in  the  book  of  revelation 
with  the  book  of  nature  ;  and  expeff  to 
find  myfelf  as  much  a  rational  creature 

in  the  church,  as  in  the  ichools  of  philo- 
fophy. 

To  fliew  how  all  our  knowledge  de¬ 
pends  on  experience,  and  is  limited  to  the 
proportion  of  our  ideas  derived  from  fen- 
iation  3  fuppofe  a  man  created  with  fac¬ 
ulties 
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ulties  as  perfect  as  were  thofe  of  Ariflotle, 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  or  Mr.  Locke  ;  and  that 
he  found  himfelf  placed  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  at  St.  James’s  ;  he  could  not,  by 
reafon  alone,  have  any  apprehenfion  of  it 
being  pofli  ble  for  him  ever  to  get  out  ot 
the  apartment :  He  could  not  immediate¬ 
ly  judge  of  the  diftances  of  things ;  and, 
if  by  chance  he  were  to  lift  his  hand  to 
his  head,  he  might  imagine,  from  this  lit¬ 
tle  experience,  that  he  could  as  eafily 
touch  the  deling,  or  reach  thediftantlky, 
until  further  experience  had  taught  him 
his  miftake. 

The  knowledge  we  have  of  what  is 
good  for  food,  and  the  means  of  procur¬ 
ing  it,  is  obtained  by  us  from  experience. 
But,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  how  a  man, 
when  firft  created,  much  lefs,  how  multi¬ 
tudes  created  together,  and  placed  in  this 
world,  fhouid  be  able  to  fubfift,*  if  not 

L  2  inffcructed 

*  This  difficulty  of  fubfifling,  even  in  a  fertile  coun  - 
try,  is  well  defended’ in  that  much  admired  Book,  the 
Hiitory  of  Robinlon  Crufoe.  The  author  was  obliged 
to  warp  the  wrecked  veflel  >vithin  reach  of  his  hero, 
and  to  land  a  rich  cargo  or  uteri  fils  on  the  ifland,  and, 
after  all,-  to  deicribe  innumerable  difficulties,  that  the 
prefervation  of  a  man  from  ffarving  who  had  a  good 
ihare  of  natural  ingenuity  and  a  large  flock  of  ideas 
from  experience,  might  appear  a  probable  event.  We 

little 
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inflrucled  by  a  revelation  from  fome  fu- 
perior Power;  and,  it  is  as  difficult  to 
imagine,  how  man,  at  firft,  could  receive 
that  inflruclion  ;  becaule  we  find  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  gain  a  flock  of  fimple  ideas  from 
experience,  before  we  are  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  any  inflru&ion  at  all.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  agreeable  to  our  notions  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  power  and  goodnefs  of  God  to 
fuppofe,that  when  he  created  man,  he  im- 
preffed  his  mind,  by  a  fupernatural  influ¬ 
ence,  with  fuch  ideas  as  enabled  him  to 
receive  inflrudlion,  or  gave  him  at  once 
fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  creatures  to- 
which  he  had  any  relation,  as  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  his  well  being. 

If  a  repeating  watch  were  prefented  to 
a  favage,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  make 
him  comprehend  the  nature  and  ufe  of 
it  ;  and,  without  information,  it  would 
not  be  poffible  for  him  even  toguefs  what 
it  might  be.  His  experience  would  fail 
him,  becaufe  he  has  not  a  fufficient  flock 
of  experience  to  lead  him  to  any  under- 
flanding  about  it ;  and  fliould  he  prefume 
to  judge  of  it  on  the  experience  which  he 

has 

little  think  what  needy,  helplefs,  dependent  creatures 
we  are,  and  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  united 
fkill  and  labour  of  thoufands  for  our  daily  enjoy  menu 
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lias  obtained  in  the  uncultivated  wilds, 
and  rude  focieties  of  men,  i0noicjit  as 
himfelf,  he  would  probably  conclude,  that 
the  watch  is  a  living  animal  endowed  with 
a  faculty  of  fpeaking,  or  uttering  its  own 
peculiar  voice  ;  and,  were  the  watch  to 
go  down  while  in  his  poffeliion,  he  would 
imagine  that  the  animal  had  died  for 
want  of  food,  or  through  fear  of  favage 
treatment.  Thus  there  are  many  things 
knowable,  which  we  can  never  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  ;  becaufe  we  are  placed 
in  circumflances,  which  will  not  allow  us 
any  opportunity  to  furnifh  ourfelves 
with  thofe  ideas,  which  are  neceflary  to' 
illuminate  our  underflandings  :  And, 
through  the  narrownefs  of  our  experience, 
we  often  want  fkill  to  ufe  the  ideas  we 
have,  that  is,  to  examine,  perceive,  or  de¬ 
termine  their  agreement  or  difagreement  ; 
which  occafions  much  wrong  judgment 
of  things,  and  is  indeed  a  fource  of  almoft 
infinite  error.  But  this  fliould  not< 
quench  our  thirft  after  knowledge,  or  flop 
our  inquiries  after  truth  :  Experience  is 
yet  a  fure  foundation  for  much  ufeful  and 
entertaining  knowledge.  By  attending 
to  experiment,  agreeably  to  the  advice  of 

Bacon, 
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Bacon,  the  father  of  later  philofophers 
great  progrefs  has  been  made  in  phyfical 
Knowledge  j  and  if  we  proceed  with  the 
lame  degree  of  caution  in  learch  of  moral 
u  uth,  as  we  have  done  in  our  inquiries 
alter  natural  truth,  that  is,  if  we  be  con¬ 
tent  to  go  no  further  than  certain  experi¬ 
ence  will  lead  us,  and  be  careful  to  pro- 
ceed  to  its  utmofl  extent,  I  will  venture  to 
predict  fcepticifm  and  infidelity  will  be 
banifhed  from  the  republic  of  letters  ;  we 
lhall  difcern  the  credibility  of  revealed  re- 
Iigion,  and  embrace  the  gofpel  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour  j  and,  by  the  a ffi fiance  of  this  me¬ 
dium,  fliall  penetrate  further,  and  with, 
greater  certainty,  into  the  intelle&ual 
fyftem,  than  any  Newtonian  philofopher 
ever  did  by  the  ufe  of  telefcopes  into  the 
regions  of  fpaee. 

W^e  cannot  immediately  difcover  the  e- 
vents  of  ages  paft ;  yet  experience  leads  to 
what  13  called  traditional^  or  hiftoric 
knowledge.  _  Experience  teaches  that  fuch 
and  fuch  things  may  have  been  becaufe 
umilar  things  are.  now  •  and,  that  per¬ 
sons  in  certain  circumftances  mav  be  cred¬ 
ited  in  what  they  relate  to  us  >  and  from 
hence  we  gain  an  idea  of  former  exi  (fences, 
and.  are  allured  that  in  ages  paft  many 
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things  were,  as  they  are  represented  to  us. 
But,  if  any  one  pretend  to  fay  what  (hall 
happen  in  future  ages  of  the  world,  we 
give  little  or  no  credit  to  him  ;  becaufe 
experience  allures  us  all  men  are  fo  near¬ 
ly  conftituted  alike,  that  no  man  is  able 
to  look  further  into  futurity  than  our- 

mJ 

felves,  fo  as  to  determine  that  luch  and 
fuch  things,  with  a  number  of  accidental 
circumitances,  fhall  certainly  happen  in 
any  particular  period  of  time  :  And  we 
give  the  lefs  credit  to  fuch  prognoflicators, 
if  we  have  already  experienced  much  dis¬ 
appointment  by  listening  to  bold  pre¬ 
tenders  to  extraordinary  Science,  But 
Should  any  man,  not  pretending  to  any 
extraordinary  ability  in  himfelf,  declare 
that  foreknowledge  of  future  events  has 
been  immediately  communicated  to  him 
by  God  j  and,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  our 
notions  of  the  Deity  that  he  is  omnifeient, 
and  that  his  goodnefs  may,  for  certain 
important  ends  to  be  anfwered  by  it, 
vouchfafe  to  communicate  fuch  a  prefei- 
ence,  we  then  conceive  that  the  perfon 
pretending  to  predidl  what  fhall  be  here¬ 
after,  may  be  a  true  prophet  ;  and  we 
have  only  to  conSider,  whether  there  be 

Sufficient 
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fufficient  evidence  to  perfuade  us  that  he 
is  not  deceived  himfelf,  nor  intends  to 
impofe  on  our  credulity,  and  whether  we 
underftand  the  meaning  of  his  declara¬ 
tions.  If  the  prophet  perform  any  works, 
which  we  know  by  experience  to  be  a- 
bove  all  human  power,  and  contrary  to 
the  eftablifhed  laws  of  nature,  and  which, 
therefore,  cannot  be  performed  without 
the  interpohtion  of  that  God  who  eflab- 
liihed  thofe  laws  ;  or,  if  we  have  already 
experienced  a  completion  of  a  great  part 
of  the  prophefies  in  queftion  ;  we  then 
aifent  to  his  proportions  on  the  ground 
of  this  our  own  experience,  and  attain, 
-  what  may  be  called,  prophetic  knowledge, 
or  that  faith  which  gives  a  fubfiftence,  in 
the  mind,  to  things  hoped  for,  and  is  the 
evidence  of  things  not  feen. 

If  there  be  not  any  thing  in  the  nature 
of  God,  or  in  the  world  above,  limilar  to 
what  we  are  confcious  of  in  ourlelves,  or 
experience  in  this  world,  we  cannot  pof- 
fibly  obtain  any  pofitive  knowledge  of 
him,  or  of  the  world  of  fpirits  ;  unlefs 
God  were  to  impart  fome  new  faculty  to 
us,  or  to  imprefs  our  minds  with  ideas 
which  cannot  be  acquired  by  fenfation. 

A  great 
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A  great  part  of  the  knowledge  we  derive 
from  revelation  is  of  the  negative  kind  ; 
fuch '  as  creation,  felf  exiftence,  eternity, 
immenfity,  infinity,  immateriality,  and 
perfe&ion  ;  of  which  we  cannot,  in  our 
prefent  ftate,  have  any  adequate  ideas. 
Experience  teaches  us,  that  one  thing 
may  be  formed  out  of  another,  with  al- 
moft  endlefs  variety  :  Thus  trees  may  be¬ 
come  chips,  boards,  and  tables.  But  we 
have  no  experience  of  the  producing  of 
any  thing,  the  matter  of  which  did  not 
exift  before  in  another  form  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  not  poflible  to  have  any  idea  of 
creation.  If  it  be  contrary  to  our  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  nature  of  matter  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  world  could  make  itfelf,  becaufe 
that  which  is  not,  cannot  begin  to  act, 
and  becaufe  matter  in  itfelf  is  inert,  and 
cannot  begin  to  move,  the  fame  reafon 
muft  conclude,  if  it  concludes  agreeably 
to  experience,  that  the  world  did  always 
exift,  or,  that  the  matter  of  which  it  is 
formed  was  from  all  Eternity.  It  is  on 
the  credit  of  revelation,  we  underftand 
that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word 
of  God  out  of  things  which  do  not  ap¬ 
pear,  or  out  of  nothing.  But  this  reve¬ 
lation, 


lation,  which  fublimely  defcribes  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Fiat  of  Jehovah  fpeaking  worlds 
into  exigence,  does  not  communicate  any 
new  primitive  idea,  or  give  us  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  creation,  what  it  is.  We  obtain 
no  more  than  a  negative  knowledge,  to 
wit,  that  there  is  a  way  in  which  things 
exift,  or  come  into  exiftence,  different 
from  any  thing  of  which  we  have  any 
experience. 

It  is  by  experience  we  come  to  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  wonderful  chain  of  beings 
from  the  fenfelefs  clod  to  the  brighteft 
genius  of  human  kind.  And  it  is  agreea¬ 
ble  to  this  experience,  or  knowledge  de¬ 
rived  from  it,  to  fuppofe  it  poflible,  and 
even  probable,  that  the  chain  of  beings 
extends  upward,  even  to  God  himfelf. 
Hence  the  dodtrine  of  fpirits  is  agreeable 
to  experience,  and,  therefore,  worthy  of 
credit.  We  fee  a  vaft  diverfity  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  all  things  with  which  we  have 
any  acquaintance  ;  it  is  therefore  agree¬ 
able  to  our  experience  to  fuppofe,  there 
may  be  beings  whofe  mode  of  exiftence 
is  wholly  different  from  our  own.  “  He 
that  will  not  fet  himfelf  proudly  at  the 
top  of  all  things,”  fays  Mr,  Locke,  “  but 
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will  conflder  the  immenlity  of  this  fabric, 
and  the  great  variety  that  is  to  be  found 
in  this  little  and  inconfiderable  part  of  it, 
which  he  lias  to  do  with,  may  be  apt  to 
think,  that  in  other  manftons  of  it,  there 
may  be  other,  and  different  intelligent 
beings,  of  whofe  faculties  he  has  as  lit¬ 
tle  knowledge  or  apprehenfion,  as  a  worm 
fhut  up  in  one  drawer  of  a  cabinet,  hath 
of  the  fenfes  or  understanding  of  a  man  ; 
fuch  variety  and  excellency  being  fuitable 
to  the  wifdom  and  power  of  the  Maker.” 
If  it  fhould  be  aflerted,  that  any  Being, 
whofe  nature  is  the  fame  as  our  own,  does 
actually  exift  in  ten  thoufand  places  at 
once,  as  is  aflerted  of  the  corporal  pref¬ 
ence  of  Chrift,  our  experience  contradi&s 
it,  and  we  juftly  conclude  it  impoflible  5 
and,  if  it  be  pretended  that  revelation  af- 
fures  us  of  it,  we  conclude  that  there  is 
no  fuch  revelation,  or,  that  the  revelation 
alluded  to  is  mifunderfto'od,  and  means 
no  luch  thing.  But  if  it  be  aflerted,  on 
the  authority  of  revelation,  thatfbme  Be¬ 
ing  exifts  in  a  manner  wholly  different 
from  any  thing  we  have  experienced  in 
this  world,  as  that  three  perfons  are  fo 
united  as  to  be  in  offence  one,  our  expe:  i- 
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cnce  does  not  contradict  it,  fo  as  to  jufti- 
fy  us  in  concluding  a  priori,  that  there 
can  be  no  fuch  revelation,  or  no  fuch  Be¬ 
ing.  On  the  contrary,  our  experience  of 
the  vaft  diverfity  in  the  nature  of  things 
in  this  world  leaves  us  room  to  fuppole, 
i’uch  a  revelation  may  be  true. 

If  we  believe  that  God  is  unchangeable  or 
impaflible  in  his  own  nature,  that  is, 
cannot  be  affeCted  by  any  thing  from 
without,  being  the  fource  of  all  motion 
and  the  great  author  and  governor  of 
t  1  things ,  we  cannot  conclude  from 
hence,  nor  from  any  experience  we  have, 
that  he  cannot  of  himfelf  lay  afide  his 
glory,  defcend  from  heaven,  and  take  the 
nature  of  man  into  union  with  his  own. 
Our  experience  of  the  power  of  God  leads 
us  to  conceive,  that  God  can  do  every 
thing  which  does  not  imply  an  abfolute 
repugnance  to  himfelf,  or  to  the  nature 
of  things ;  and  whether  this  be  fo  or  not, 
we  have  not  any  experience,  or  principles, 
on  which  we  can  determine  any  thing  a- 
bout  the  matter.  Only  fo  far  we  may 
go,  agreeably  to  experience,  in  favour  of 
a  revelation  of  fuch  an  a<5l  of  infinite  con- 
defcenfion,  that  as  we  cannot  doubt  whe- 
•  ■  -  ther 
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ther  mind  can  act  upon  matter,  and  as  we 
find  in  ourfelves  a  thinking  power,  which 
muff  be  in  its  nature  wholly  different  from 
the  grofscompofitionof  our  bodies  ;  and, 
as  thefe  two  natures  are  fo  united  as  to  con- 
ffitute  one  individual  perfon;  it  may 
therefore  be  pollible  for  God  and  man  to 
be  fo  united  as  to  be  one  Chrift.  And  if 
there  be  declared  any  end  to  be  anfwer- 
ed  worthy  of  fuch  an  union,  our  experi¬ 
ence  will  lead  us  to  think  it  a  probable 
f  aft ;  becaufe  we  difcern,  in  all  the  works 
of  God  with  which  we  are  well  acquaint¬ 
ed,  that  there  is  an  exaft  proportion  of 
their  feveral  properties  to  the  end  for 
which  they  were  created  ;  and  becaufe  we 
have  never  found  a  fingle  inftance  in  the 
world  of  an  end  to  be  anfwered  without  a 
fuitable  mean  to  accomplifh  that  end. 
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*  \ 

^MiLTON's  defcription  of  Adames 
lenfations,  when  he  firft  perceived  fleep 
Healing  upon  him,  is  perfectly  natural, 
that  is,  agreeable  to  what  we  muft  think 
would,  have  been  our  own  feelings  in  like 
circumflances.  He  imagined  that  he 
was  ceafmg  to  be.  When  he  had  lived  a 
day,  be  could  not  conclude,  by  reafon,  or 
on  this  experience,  that  he  lhould  live 
another  day  ;  or,  when  he  had  lived  a 
year,  that  he  lhould  always  exift.  Indeed 
con  flan  t  experience  of  the  rifing  of  the 
iun,  day  after  day,  and  year  after 
year,  makes  it  fo  probable  to  us  that 
the  fun  will  rife  tomorrow,  that  we  act 
npon  the  prefumption,  and  prepare  for  a 
journey,  or  bufinefs,  which  requires  fu¬ 
ture  light  and  life.  But,  when  we  fee 
men  go  off  the  Rage  of  life  in  perpetual 
fiiccdlim,  and  never  one  return  ;  this 
experience  may  lead  us  to  imagine  that 

death 
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death  is  the  period  of  our  exiftence  :  Yet, 
if  any  one  pretending  to  be  commiffioned 
by  God,  declare  that  God  hath  appointed 
that  the  thinking  fomewhat,  which  we 
call  the  foul,  fhall  furvive  the  difl'olution 
of  the  body,  and  lhall  exift  for  ever  ; 
and,  that  in  fome  future  period  the  body 
itfelf  Ihould  rife  again,  and  be  animated 
and  adiuated  by  the  foul  ;  we  have  then 
to  confider  whether  experience  forbid  the 
fuppofition  of  fuch  a  revelation,  as  of  a 
thing  abfolutely  impoflible  in  itfelf  j  or, 
whether  there  be  fufficient  evidence  that 
the  perfon  pretending  to  fuch  a  commif- 
fion  from  heaven,  be  an  impoftor,  or  not. 
With  refpedl  to  the  former  confideration, 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  though  experience 
cannot  lead  us  to  a  certain  affurance  of 
future  life  on  the  ground  of  paft  and 
prefen t  exiftence  ;  and,  though  it  might 
lead  us  to  imagine,  that  death  is  the  end 
of  man,  which  it  certainly  is  as  to  this 
world  ;  notwithftanding,  when  it  is  de¬ 
clared,  as  an  article  of  revelation,  that 
there  will  be  a  future  ftate,  we  may  yet 
find  fufficient  ground  on  experience  to 
conclude  it  to  be  poflible,  and  even  prob¬ 
able  ;  and  may  recur  to  experience  for 
M2  a  ftri&er 
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a  Ihifler  examination  of  its  evidence,  and 
or  ihe  vetdi6l  which  reafon  gives  upon  it. 
it  we  .are.  certainly  perfuadcd  that  the 
revelation  is  truly  divine,  we  are  not  ob- 
nged  to  dwell  on  the  former  confideration 
a  tingle  moment  ;  for,  a  revelation  from 
Ood,  who  cannot  err  and  will  not  deceive, 
oiiOids  at  once  the  highefl  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  next  to  aCtual  experience  of  the 
•thing  -itfelf.  However,  there  can  be  no 
mcon  venience  in  fearching  for  an  evidence 
°‘,  ‘i‘e  poffibility,  or  probability  of  the 
thing  levealed,  if  we  do  not  lofe  fight  of 
tne  lev  elation  itfelf ,  or  make  it  depend  on 
the  piobable  conjectures  of  reafon  ;  to 
do  which  would  be  quitting  a  rock  to  If  and 
on  a  wave,  in  which  we  may  chance  to  fink 
and  our  hope  to  perifh. 

r*  A  it  us,  from  the  faint  traces  of  a  morhl 
government  difcernible  in  the  world  ;  ob- 
ferving,  that  things  in  general  are  natur¬ 
ally  tending  from  a  low  degree  to  a  high¬ 
er  ffate  of  perfection  ;  that,  in  the  pref- 
ent  diftribution  of  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments,  there  is  an  apparent  difproportion 
to  the  degrees  of  virtue  and  vice  ;  that 
the  faculties  of  the  human.foulare  either 
not  exercifed,  or  do  not  meet  with  fuita- 
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ble  objects  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things, 
and  never  attain  the  degree  of  perfection 
of  which  they  feem  capable  ;  we  may 
from  hence  infer  a  probability  that  we 
fhall  fee  a  more  perfect  ftate  of  things, 
and  a  perfeCt  moral  government  eftablilh- 
ed  in  fome  future  world.  When,  in  the 
early  fpring,  we  feaft  our  eyes  on  the 
beautiful  green  of  a  wheat  field,  we  may 
confider  that  the  principles  of  what  we 
fee  were  wrapt  up  in  the  dry  corn  ;  that 
the  field  had  never  worn  this  refrefh- 
ing  verdure,  but  for  the  death  of  the 
grain,  in  the  difiblution  of-  whofe  parts 
the  principles  of  vegetation  began  to 
quicken,  and  a  new  mode  of  exigence  to 
take  place.  We  may  compare  our  own 
prefent  exiftence,  manner  of  thinking  and 
reafoning,  with  that  of  our  childhood  j 
the  date  of  childhood,  with  that  of  a  foe¬ 
tus  in  the  womb  ;  and  may  recur  to  the 
embryo  {lumbering  in  its  fire  :  Now, 
any  fuppofed  ftate  of  future  exiftence,  to 
commence  at  the  hour  of  death,  is  not 
more  improbable  than  the  leveral  changes 
we  have  already  experienced  :  And,  when 
we  fee,  that  death  in  its  approaches  does 
not  deftroy  confcioufnefs,  but  that  the 
.  faculties 
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faculties  of  the  mind  are  exercifed  with 
the  greateft  vigour  on  the  death  bed,  and 
even  m  the  very  article  of  dying,  and 
conlider  that  we  have  already  palied  fr  om 
feveral  lower  Hates  to  higher,  we  may 
juitly  fuppole  that  death  is  only  a  crifis, 
when  another  and  a  higher  degree  of  ex- 
alrence  will  commence. 

The  objedlions  of  ancient  philofophei  s 
to  the  refurreflion  of  the  body  were 
founded  in  ignorance  of  the  eliential  prop¬ 
erties  of  things,  and  in  ignorance  of  the 
Almighty  power  of  God.  There  are 
many  things  in  the  world,  which,  if  we 
did  not  continually  fee  and  experience 
them,  would  feem  equally  impoffible. 
For  aught  we  can  tell,  there  may  be  fome- 
thing  in  every  human  body,  befides  the 
particular  conformation  of  parts,  which 
is  fo  eliential  to  it,  that  one  body  cannot 
become  an  efientially  conllituent  part  of 
another  body.  But,  whatever  it  be  where-' 
in  the  identity  of  body  confills,  he  who  be¬ 
lieves  the  creation  of  the  worlds,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  man,  or  even  confiders  the  in- 
explicable  myllery  of  generation,.*  will 

not 

*  Et  rem  ipfam  fecum  confideranti,  quid  incredibilfus 
videatur,  quamfi  in  corpore  non  effemus,  atquealiquis 
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not  think  it  incredible  that  God  fhould 
raife  the  dead. 

We  are  indebted  to  revelation  for  this 
train  of  thinking,  which  I  have  jud  now 
exprelfed  concerning  a  future  date  and 
the  refurretdion  of  the  body  ;  for,  never 
did  an  unenlightened  heathen  ;  never  did 
a  philofopher  exprefs  himfelf  in  this  train, 
before  the  chridian  aera.  But,  to  what 
does  it  all  amount  ?•  Why,  only  this  ;  the 
foul  may  furvive  the  diffolution  of  the 
body  ;  the  refurretdion  is  not  abfolutely 
incredible  ;  there  may  be  a  future  (late  of 
rewards  and  punifhments ;  and  it  is  even 
probable  there  will  be  fuch  a  date.  The 
utmoft  extent  we  can  go  on  our  experi¬ 
ence,  or  by  reafoning  from  analogy,  is 
into  a  date  of  uncertainty  in  an  affair  of 
infinite  importance  to  us.  There  is  in¬ 
deed  an  advantage,  and  a  very  great  ad¬ 
vantage  truly,  to  be  derived  from  thefe 
probable  conjeftures  of  reafon,  which  is 
in  forming  this  important  conclufion^ 
The  doflrines  of  revelation,  concerning  a 
future  date,  are  credible.  If  we  come  to 
this  conclufion,  and  do  not  proceed  fur¬ 
ther 

dicerct,  ex  prava  quapiam  humani  Teminis  gutta,  offa,- 
et  ncrvos,  ct  carries,  ad  earn  quam  videmus  conformata 
fieri  poffe  ?— -Justin  1 
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thci  to.  a  ili  iff  attention  to  the  evidences 
of  Chriilianity,  we  muft  be  utterly  inex- 
cufable. .  And,  when  the  truth  of  reveal¬ 
ed  religion  has  been  evidenced  to  us,  if 
we  then  flight  the  categorical  declarations 
of  God’s  word,  and,  in  Head  of  “Thus 
iaith  tlie  Loi d,  are  perpetually  arguing 
on  principles  of  natural  religion,  what  is 
it  otherwife  than  defpifing  the  “  chief 
corner  llone,”  and  building  a  vail  fabric 
on  the  in  oil  ilender  foundation  ?  Inilead 
of  confirming  men’s  minds  in  the  belief 
of  revelation,  we  induce  a  fufpicion  that 
revelation  is  not  fixed  on  fo  firm  a  foun¬ 
dation  as  hath  been  pretended  ;  for  this 
conduit  tells  them,  that  God  is  not  to  be 
trufted  any  further  than  we  can  fee,  or, 
that  any  article,  which  is  faid  to  be  reveal¬ 
ed  in  the  feriptures,  is  not  to  be  credited, 
unlefs  it  can  be  proved  by  natural  reafon. 
It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  they 
who  carry  experience  beyond  its  proper 
limit,  which  is  to  fhew  the  credibility  of 
revealed  religion,  are  perpetually  altering, 
with  prefumptuous  hands,  the  chart  which 
the  great  Navigator  in  the  moral  world 
hath  given  us  to  direct  our  courfe  ;  and 
they  generally  form- as  wrong  judgments 

"  of  . 


of  the  do&rines  of  revelation  as  the  Sav¬ 
age  of  a  watch,  when  lie  determines  what 
it  is  on  the  narrow  compafs  of  his  expe¬ 
rience.  Whoever  has  once  feen  this  chart, 
and  prefumes  to  launch  forth  without  it  in¬ 
to  the  boundlefs  ocean  of  fpeculation,  may- 
carry  an  appearance  of  a  regard  for  truth 
and  virtue,  may  fhew  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
genuity,  and  may  gain  a  reputation  of 
wifdom  and  learning  ;  while  indeed  he  is 
guilty  of  the  greateft  ingratitude,  folly, 
pride,  and  prefumption  ;  and  it  is  a  thouf- 
and  to  one,  that  he  founder  in  fceptical 
and  atheftical  phifofophy. 

Reafon  is  indeed  the  gift  of  God,  as 
much  as  revelation  ;  but,  if  it  be  our  du¬ 
ty  and  intereft  to  exert  our  reafon  in  any 
degree,  it  is  no  lefs  our  duty  and  intereft 
to  confine  the  exercife  of  it  within  its 
proper  boundaries.  If,  like  the  Jewifh 
lawgiver,  it  can  be  made  fubfervient  to 
the  gracious  defigns  of  Heaven,  in  eman¬ 
cipating  us  from  vulgar  errors,  and  in 
conducing  us  in  the  affairs  of  life,  while 
we  fojourn  in  this  wide  wildernefs,  let  us 
be  thankful  for  this  gift  of  God  ;  but,  let 
us  not  difdain  to  fubmit  to  revelation  and 
follow  this  divine  leader,  whom  reafon  it- 

felf 
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felf  approves,  and  who  offers  to  us  the 
faireft  profoefts  of  the  land  of  promife, 
and  is  ordained  to  guide  us  into  the  pof- 
r  ^  of  fublimer  truths  and  everlafting 

Before  I  conclude,  it  may  be  proper  to 
meet  an  argument  which  fome  have  urg¬ 
ed  again  ft  the  very  idea  of  revelation,  and 
which,  they  conceive,  juftifies  an  utter 
contempt  of  every  thing  that  can  be  faid 
in  favour  of  it  :  They  think  it  unreafon- 
able  to  fuppofe  that  God  fhould  have 
created  man  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  to  make 
any  extraordinary,  or  fupernatural  inter¬ 
position  neceffary  j  as  this  argues  a  defefl 
in  man’s  original  conllitution,  which  the 
infinite  wifdom  and  almighty  power  of 
the  Creator  would  prevent.  But,  experi¬ 
ence,  or  matter  of  faff,  will  outweigh  a 
thoufand  arguments  of  this  prefumptive 
kind1;  and  it  feems  to  be  very  great  au¬ 
dacity  in  us,  who  know  fo  little  of  the 
univerfal  fyftem,  and  who  are  fo  unable 
to  comprehend  the  plan  of  providence, 
which  fubfifts  in  the  infinite  mind  of  our 
Creator,  to  fay,  Why  haft  thou  made  us 
thus  ?  The  obje&ion  may  be  as  weak  as 
it  is  imraodeft  ;  for,  a  revelation  may  be 
'  .  necelfary 
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neceflary  to  the  well  being  of  every  intel¬ 
ligent  creature  :  It  might  have  been  im- 
polftble  for  God,  to  create  a  Being,  who 
lhould  not  feel  this  very  condition  of  his 
dependent  Hate.  As  far  as  we  have  clear 
and  diltinCt  ideas  of  things,  fo  far  our 
knowledge  may  extend  on  natural  princi¬ 
ples,  and  be  certain.  But  if  man  be  not 
now  in  that  Itate  in  which  Providence  at 
■fir  ft  placed  him  j  if  his  condition  require 
any  extraordinary  mean  for  his  reftora- 
tion,  that  is,  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  faculties,  or  to  the  dilcOvery  of  which, 
we  have  no  experience  to  lead  us  ;  in  this 
cafe,  revelation  is  a  grand  defideratum, 
and  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  make  known 
to  us  the  ways  of  life  and  falvation. 

Let  us  confider,  that  what  we  fee,  or 
know,  of  the  natural  world,  and  of  the 
intellectual  fyftem,  has  no.  proportion  to 
what  is  beyond  our  comprehenfion  ;  and, 
that  whatever  we  can  reach  with  our  eyes 
or  thoughts  is  almolt  nothing  in  compar- 
ifon  with  the  reft.  There  is  not  a  grain 
of  fand,  which  has  not  more  in  it  that 
we  know  not,  than  what  we  know  of  its 
nature,  properties,  and  relations.  And 
if  our  ignorance  almolt  infinitely  exceeds 

N  our 
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our  knowledge  j  if  we  are  fo  little  ac- 
quamted  with  the  nature  and  properties 
of  things,  which  are  the  daily  obje&s  of 
our  fenfes  j  if  inftru<5tion  be  neceflary  to 
our  prefen  t  life  and  enjoyments  j  we  may 
well  imagine,  that  our  condition  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  another  world  requires  alfiftance 
from  that  world  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  this.  Inftead  of  prefuming  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  God  might  have  conllituted 
the  world  on  fome  other  plan,  which 
might  feem  better  to  our  foolilh  wifdom, 
let  us  confider  how  little  we  underfland 
the  plan,  which  is  already  in  execution, 
and  fhun  every  appearance  of  arraigning 
the  wifdom  of  our  Creator.  Let  us  con¬ 
fider  what  is  a&ually  our  condition  in 
regard  to  the  two  great  obje&s  of  revela¬ 
tion,  a  future  Hate  and  the  means  of  at¬ 
taining  future  happinefs.  If  our  experi¬ 
ence  do  not  extend  one  degree,  and  that 
the  leaft,  into  the  other  world  j  if  we 
have  no  natural  means  to  gain  a  certain 
knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  hereafter  }  if 
we  cannot  allure  ourfelves  that  there  will 
be  a  future  Hate,  and  much  lefs,  that  it 
will  be  eternal ;  if,  on  the  view  of  moral 
evil,  and  of  our  deferving  punilhment  for 
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it,  it  be  impoflible  for  us  to  difcover 
whether  God  can  ever  be  fully  reconciled 
to  a  firmer  confidently  with  his  truth  and 
juftice  as  the  governour  of  the  world ; 
and,  if  we  have  no  experience,  no  exam¬ 
ple  whatever,  by  which  we  can  difcover 
how  this  reconciliation  may  be  brought 
about ;  then  our  condition  is  fuch,  how¬ 
ever  it  came  to  be  fuch,  as  to  make  a  rev- 
elation  neceffaryto  our  comfort  and  hope, 
and,  perhaps,  neceflary  to  the  enjoyment 
of  that  falvation  which  it  reveals  to  us. 
When  I  confider  the  care  which  God  hath 
exprefled  in  the  frame  and  conftitution  of 
things  to  fupply  the  wants  of  all  his  crea¬ 
tures,  this  want  of  a  revelation,  which 
experience  loudly  proclaims,  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  of  much  weight  to  perfuade  me  that 
a  revelation  has  a£tually  been  given  to 
mankind  j  for  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that 
he,  who  has  opened  his  hand  and  filled 
all  things  living  with  plenteoufnefs,  fhould 
have  left  the  greateft  want  unprovided 
for  ;  and,  if  all  men  do  not  now  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  this  revelation,  the  fault 
muft  have,  been  their  own  apoftacy,  and 
not  a  defeft  of  his  goodnefs. 


If 
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If  men’s  jealoufies,  caution,  and  back¬ 
wardness  to  receive  revealed  truth,  did  re¬ 
ally  fpring  from  a  fear  of  being  deceived, 
and  becaufe  the  evidences  of  the  credibil¬ 
ity  and  truth  of  revealed  religion  are 
doubtful,  that  very  fear  of  being  deceived 
would  be  a  virtue,  like  that  of  the  Ifrael- 
?te  indeed,  in  whole  fpirit  was  no  guile  : 
But,  when  I  know  that  the  objections, 
which  have  been  flatted,  are  for  the  moft 
part  the  offspring  of  pride  and  preemp¬ 
tion,  and  of  a  real  hatred  of  the  light 
which  is  come  into  the  world,  I  feel  a 
great  degree  of  indignation,  mixt  howev¬ 
er  with  pity  for  the  unhappy  beings,  who 
thus  ungratefully  requite  the  tender  mer¬ 
cy  of  my  God.  So  neceffary,  fo  impor¬ 
tant  to  us,  and  fo  far  beyond  all  we  could 
have  looked  for,  is  the  objeCl  of  revelation, 
the  benefit  which  kind  Heaven  has  be¬ 
llowed  upon  us,  that  I  glow  with  a  defire 
to  communicate  my  own  hopes,  and  feel 
a  wifh,  greater  than  I  can  exprefs,  to  per- 
i'uade  you  to  regard  the  evidences  of 
Chriflianity.  Examine  the  credibility  of 
revealed  religion  with  candor  :  iiet  your 
minds  be  open  to  cenviClion  ;  and,  l  am 
perfuaded  you  will  not  long  remain  in  a 
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ftate  of  uncertainty,  before  you  will  take 
the  cup  of  falvation  with  devout  grati¬ 
tude,  and  will  with  pleafing  hope  invoke 
your  God  in  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
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r HE  'Mportance  of.  revelation. 


°n^.iAVJ0UR  JESUS  CHRIST  HATH  ABOLISHED 

TA^ rrv  xnDr  ,^ATH  BROUGHT  LIFE  AND  IMMGR. 
FALI1Y  TO  LIGHT  THROUGH  THE  COSFEL.  •’Ti'n 

1.  IO.  lai* 


.  M  Y  baft  addrefs  was  intended,  as 
an  introduction  to  the  iubject  which 
comes  now  before  us  ;  and,  to  engage 
your  attention  to  the  principles,  on  which 
the  Chriftian  builds  Ijis  hope  of  immor¬ 
tality. 

We  examine  the  evidences  and  nature 
of  Chrilt ianity  ;  and,  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  attention,  with  which  we 
investigate  the  grounds  of  perfuafion  ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  moral 
rectitude,  or  uprightnefs,  with-  which  we 
with  to  difcover  truth,  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  exactly,  for  fo  hath  God  ordained, 
will  the  evidences  ftrike  our  mind,  with 
greater  or  lefs  force  ;  and,  if  the  heart  be; 
difengaged  from  any  contrary  bias,  they 

will 
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will  perfectly  allure  us  of  the  divine  ori¬ 
gin  and  importance  of  this  religion. 

The  well  attefted  miracles,  by  which 
God  hath  borne  witnefs  to  the  veracity  of 
his  fervants,  and  to  the  truth  of  do£trines 
delivered  by  them  ;  the  completion  of 
prophefies,  and  the  prefent  daily  fulfilling 
ofprophefies,  which  were  delivered  many 
hundred  years  ago,  are  no  inconfiderable 
evidences  on  the  fide  of  revelation.  But, 
The  internal  Evidence  of  the  Chrifiian  Re¬ 
ligion,  I  have  confefled*  carries  with  it  an 
authority,  which  has  influenced  my  mind 
more  than  all  the  external  evidences  :  It 
was  that,  which  bore  down  my  prejudices, 
and  drove  from  my  heart  the  infidelity, 
which  for  many  years,  I  had  unhappily 
cherilhed. 

If  the  immenle  fabric  of  the  univerfe 
be  worthy  of  God  ;  and,  of  him  alone, 
as  the  only  architect  capable  of  railing 
fuch  a  ftupendous  fyllem  ;  if  the  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  the  incomprehenfible 
Deity  ;  if  the  filent  voice  of  the  unnum¬ 
bered  liars  and  planets  fpeak  -in  the  ear 
of  enlightened  reafon,  “  The  hand  that 
made  us  is  divine  y  if,  under  the  influence 

.  ;  Of  . 

*  See  A  View  of  the  Internal  Evidence,  &c.— By  Soarne, 
Jennings,  Ef(j, 
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offucli  evidence,  it  be  reafonable,  and 
cven.rne'ceflhry  .ito  he  devout  Theifts  - 
there'  is  an  dqual  nianifeflfcation  of  God 
and  of  his  perfections  in  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion,  evidencing  its  divine  origin,  and 
obliging  us  by  the  force  of  its  evidence  to 
be  fuicere  converts  to  chriftianity.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  wholly  owing  to  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  human  nature,  that  the  vaft  ob- 
jedts  in  the  material  vvorld  ever  flrike  the 
mind  more  forcibly,  than  the  wonders  of 
the  intellectual  fyftem  :  But,  whoever 
obtains,  a  faculty  to  difeern  fpiritual 
things,  whichithe  Apoftle  of  the  Gentiles 
affirms,  the  natural  man  cannot  difeern, 
will  fee  a  greater  perfection  and  beauty, 
a  richer  dilplay  of  the  divine  attributes,  a 
far  more  exceeding  glory,  in  the  myfte- 
ries  of  Ghfiff ;  than  in  all- other  operations., 
of  eternal  power. 

It  is  more  reafonable  to;  fuppofe,  that; 
the  arts  and  fciences,  which  flourifhed  in 
ancient  Greece,  and  that  the  laws  of  So¬ 


lon  and  -Lycurgus,  were  the  productions 
.of  infants  and  ideotsydhan,  that  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  chriflianity  were  derived  from 
an  inConfideraMe  number  of  obfeure,  illit¬ 


erate  fifhermen.  Even  the  fubtile,  and 
yetmonftrous,  conceit  of  Epicurus,  appl  i¬ 


ed 
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ed  to  the  fcriptures,  that  in  the  univerfe, 
which  contains  an  infinite  variety  of  mo¬ 
tions,  and  an  eternal  feries  of  things, 
there  muft  be,  fomewhere,  fuch  a  fortui¬ 
tous  concourfe  of  letters,  fyllables,  words, 
and  fentences,  as  we  find  in  a  book  called 
The  Bible,  is  much  more  credible  than 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  bible  were  the 
inventions  of  any  fet  of  men  whatever  j 
for,  they  are  not  only  far  above  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  greateft  genius  that  ever  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  learned  world,  but  are  ab- 
Iblutely  contrary  to  the  difpofition  and 
prejudices  of  human  nature :  Even,  if  it 
were  poffible  for  men  to  invent  fuch  a  re¬ 
ligion,  they  certainly  would  not. 

There  hath  been  fo  much  deceit  and 
knavery  pra&ifed  under  the  cloak  of  re¬ 
ligion,  that  it  is  fitting  we  fhould  be  on 
our  guard  againft  the  impofitions  of  prieft- 
craft  but,  in  this  bufinels,  priefts  had 
no  influence,  no  concern  whatever.  And, 
if  the  argument  were  juft  that  Satan  can¬ 
not  caft  out  Satan,  becaufe,  it  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  things,  for  any  intelligent 
being  to  a<5l  contrary  to  himfelf,  or  wil¬ 
fully  to  refill  his  own  intereft  priefts 
cannot  have  had  any  hand  in  the  contriv¬ 
ance 
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ance  of  Chriftianijty  ;  for,  there  is  not  in 
the  writings  of;  Voltaire  himlelf  any 

thing  more,  hoftile  to  the  craft,  than  we 

Und  in  tiie  whole  tenor,  and  in  the  Ipecial 
precepts,  of  apoftolical  writings  and  doc¬ 
trines  i  and  finely,  never  did  any  conduct 
of  men  appear  more  unlike  the  policy  of 
mercenary  prietfs.  than  that  of  the  minif- 
ters  of  Jei'ns  Chrifl. 

Illiterate  peafants  and  mean  mechanics 
rpay  be  as  firmly  per  funded,  that  the  great 
X?od  made  this  world,  as  any  philqfopher 
can  be  though  they*  cannot  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  belief  in  a  pfocefs  of  logic¬ 
al  arguments  .  and,  i  ckd  nftions :  And,  t  he 
glories  of  ihebfclM>iftiah  i^fpenfetio(n  may 
Ihine  into  their  .hehrtat  With  equally  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  ;  though  they  know 
little,  or  nothing,  the ;  evidences  of 
miracles;  and; ipoophefies.  They  obferve 
the  perfeft  .  eoirici4ien.ee-  @1  Ghrifiianity 
with  the  Hate  of  the  world It  difcovers 
the  true  condition  of  every  thing  to  which 
they  haye  any  relation. }  ,8nd,;it  difclofes 
to  them  the  fecreGworkings  of  their  own 
hearts ;  by  which  they  believe  it  is  the 
word  of  the  omnifeient  iGod  :  The  au¬ 
thority  with  which  it  fpeaks  to  their  con- 
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fciences '  e&ptfdfes  the  majefty  of  Heaven  j 
and  they  are  humbled- in  the  dull  before 
the  judge  of  all  the  earth  :  It  exhibits  to 
them  the  only  fufficient  remedy  for  all 
the  evils  of  this  miferable  hate,  in  which 
they  find  themfelves  involved  ;  and  they 
f  m brace  the  remedy,  as  that,1  which'noth- 
sng  ihort  of  infinite  wifdom  could  con¬ 
trive,  and  which  nothing -lefs  than  eternal 
mercy  can  beftbw  :  It  affords  them  a  clue 
to  open  the  myfteries  of  providence,  and 
reveals  the  righteous  judgments  of  a  holy 
God  ;  and  hence  they  lubmit  with  pati¬ 
ence  to  the  divine  appointments',  however 
grievous  ;  and  obey  vvith  cheerfulnefs 
the  divide  commands,  however  contrary 
to  their  lulls  and  paflions. 

This  Revelation,  which  Chriflians  are 
certainly  perfuaded  was  given  by  infpi ra¬ 
tion  of  God,  is  the  ground  of  their  hope 
and  exportations.  They  cannot  prove, 
by  principles  of  natural  reafon,  that  they 
have  fouls  capable  of  a  feparate  flate,  and 
which  are  in  their  own  nature  immortal ; 
but,  they  find,  in-  this  revelation,  a  dif- 
tindlion  conflantly  made  between  body 
and  fpirit,  and  plain  declarations  that  the 
fouls  of  men  are  capable,  through  the  will 

and 
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and  power  of  God,  of  furviving  the  di  Ifo  - 
lution  of  their  bodies.  They  are  a  flu  red 
that  God  hath  appointed  a  day,  in  which 
he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteoufnefs ; 
that  all  men  fhall  rile  again  with  their 
own  bodies,  and  give  an  account  of  their 
works ;  and  ihall  then  enter  on  an  ever- 
lafting  ftate  of  happinefs,  or  of  mifery, 
according  to  their  feveral  characters,  and 
meet  with  rewards  and  punilhments  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  good  or 
evil,  found  in  them. 

Thefe  are  the  general  outlines  of  the 
chriftian  doctrine  concerning  a  future 
Hate  :  But  there  is  one  peculiar  circum- 
itance,  which  has  not  yet  been  mention¬ 
ed  j  and,  which  is  indeed  the  grand  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  .gofpel,  the  principle  on 
which  the  refurreftion  is  preached  to  men, 
and  the  ground  on  which  the  Chriftian 
chiefly  builds  his  hope.  The  Apoftle  ar¬ 
gues  elfewhere,  “  If  there  be  no  refurrec- 
tion  from  the  dead,  then  is  Chrifl:  not 
rifen — but  now  is  Chrifl:  rifen  from  the 
dead” — By  this  we  are  allured  it  is  pofli- 
ble  :  What  hath  been,  may  be  repeated. 
But  the  lame  might  have  been  concluded 
from  the  refurreCtion  of  other  performs ; 

for 
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For  tf  many  bodies  of  faints,  which  flept, 
arofe,  and  came  out  of  their  graves.”  It 
is  true  ;  we  have  not  any  aifurance  that 
they  continued  to  live  ;  and  the  refurrec- 
tion  of  Chrift  is,  therefore,  a  fuller  evi¬ 
dence  of  it  j  becaufe  he  ever  liveth  :  Yet 
the  Chriftian’s  affurance,  derived  from  the 
refurreftion  of  Chrift,  refts  on  another 
principle.  Some  confider  his  refurredtion, 
as  a  proof  that  he  was  the  great  Prophet 
of  God  to  reveal  the  will  of  Heaven  unto, 
men  ;  and  others  regard  it,  as  an  evidence 
that  he  is  able  to  fulfil  the  character  of  a 
Redeemer,  in  railing  up  all  his  followers, 
and  a  pledge  to  .  allure  them  of  this  great 
event  :  Rut  this  is  not  the  whole  truth  : 
“  We  are  chiefly  bound  to  praife  God  for 
the  glorious  refurredlion  of  Jefus  Chrift 
our  Lord  ;  becaufe  he  is  the  very  Pafchal 
Lamb,  which  was  offered  for  us,  and  hath 
taken  away  the  fin  of  the  world,  and  by 
his  death,  hath  deftroyed  death,  and,  by 
his  rifing  again,  hath  reftored  to  us  ever- 
laffing  life*.” 

Life  and  immortality  are  not  only 
brought  to  light  by  the  gofpd,  as. a  reve  : 
lation  cf  God’s  will,  that  there  fha!l  be  a 
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future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punilhments, 
and  of  an  evidence  and  pledge  of  the 
refurre&ion,  as  a  poflible  or  certain  event : 
But  “  Chrift  hath  abolifhed  death/’* 
hath  weakened,  broken,  and  utterly  de- 
ftroyed  all  its  power,  rendering  it  vain 
and  ineffectual.  Not  to  inlift  now  on 
the  perfect  zeal  he  expreffed  for  the  divine 
glory,  his  perfect  fubmiflion  to  the  will  of 
God,  or  his  wonderful  charity  to  men,  by 
which  the  divine  law  was  made  to  appear 
pradticable,  and  fin  therefore  inexcufable  ; 
not  to  urge  the  depth  of  his  humiliation ; 
the  greatnefs  of  his  fufferings,  the  agony 
he  endured,  or  the  violence  of  thofe  pains 
which, prefled  from  him  that  language  of 
extreme  diftrefs,  “  My  God,  my  God,  why 
haft  thou  forfaken  me  !” — fuffice  it  to  fay, 
that  he  fuffered  for  us,  the  juft  for  the 
unjuft  ;  and,  that  the  end,  which  every 
government  propofes  in  the  punilhment 
of  tranfgreffors,  was  anfwered  by  the  fuf¬ 
ferings  of  Chrift  ;  the  moral  government 
of  God  was  fully  juftified,  and,  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  divine  law  was  eftablilhed 
for  ever. 

'  .  But 

*  Xar apynravros  y.'v  rev  Qxvtxrev  ;  Nempe  per  mof-  . 
tem  fuair.  Vid.  Heb.  ii.  14. 
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Bat  our  hope,  in  view  of  the  great  bene¬ 
fit  derived  to  us  front  the  death  of  Chrift, 
depends  on  his  refurreSion.  The  Apof- 
tle  argues,  If  Chnft  be  not  iaifed,  your 
faith  is  vain,  ye  are  yet  in  your  fins. 
But  now  is  Chnft  nfen  front  the  dead, 
and  become  the  firft  fruits  of  them  that 
flept  j”  that  is,  if  the  fact  be  not  ceitain 
that  Chrift  rofe  from  the  dead,  the  Chrif- 
tian’s  hope  in  his  death  muft  be  a 
gr.oundlefs  conceit ;  there  is  then  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  “  he  took  away  fin  by  the  fa- 
orifice  of  himfelf  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  end,  which  every  government 
propofes  in  the  punifhment  of  tranfgref- 
fors,  was  anfwered  by  his  fufferings  :  If 
Chrift  engaged  to  redeem  man  at  the 
price  of  his  blood,  dying  for  fin,  then  his 
refurrefiion,  of  which  the  Corinthians 
had  no  doubt,  was  a  perfect  evidence  that 
redemption  was  complete  :  It  was  a  ror- 
mal  difcharge  from  death  as  the  wages  of 
fin  ;  and  muft  be  confidered  as  a  com¬ 
plete  viftory  over  it,  gained  for  us, 
through  the  gracious  will  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Heaven.  Thus,  “  by  man  came 
death  ;  by  man  camealfo  the  refurrefiion 
of  the  dead  f’  not  as  a  pofiible,  but  as  a 
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m°ft  certain  event.  When  Chrifl  had 
taken  away  fin,  as  is  afferted,  by  the  fa¬ 
ct  nice  of  htmfelf,  the  very  principle,  or 
caufe  of  death,  v/as  removed  ;  and  the  di- 
Vj,ie  perfections  became  engaged  to  raife 
him  up  again,  j  and,  are  now  as  certainly 
engaged  to  raife  up  all  his  faithful  people 
to  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life,  as  ever 
they  were  engaged  to  punifh  fin,  or  to 
raife  up  Chrifl,  when,  by  the  facrifice  of 
himfelf,  he  had  made  a  complete  atone¬ 
ment  ;  and  not  even  a  fhadow  of  doubt 
remains,  whether  that  faying  fhall  be 
brought  to  pafs,  “  Death  is  fwallowed  up 
in  victory.  O  death,  where  is  tiny  fling  ? 
O  grave,  where  is  thy  vi&ory  ?  The  fling 
of  death  is  fin  ;  and  the  flrength  of  fin  is 
the  law.  But  thanks  be  to  God,  who 
giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our  Loixl 
jefus  Chrifl.” 


This. is  the  Chriflian’s  account  of  the 
niattei  in  the  unfophiilicated  language  of 
the  holy  fcriptures :  This  is  his  triumph  : 
Tins  is  the  ground  of  his  hope  :  His  hope 
is  as  fure  and  certain,  that  his  c‘  labour 
fhall  not  be  in-  vain  in  the  Lord,”  as  his 
belief  that  Chrifl  himfelf  is  rifen  from  the 
dead.  I  well  know  how  this  muff  found 
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to  luch  as  have  been  habituated  to  phi— 
lofophicalfpeculations :  Yet  there  is  fome- 
thing  in  this,  which  challenges  their  re¬ 
gard  :  It  holds  forth  a  remedy  which  Phi- 
lofophy  muft  defpair  of  finding  elfewhere. 
The  moft  fanguine  Philofopher,  who 
wifhes,  with  Cicero,  to  believe  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  foul,  cannot  be  allured 
of  it  on  his  own  principles ;  and,  if  there 
be  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifh- 
nyents,  he  cannot  devife  any  adequate 
remedy  for  moral  evil.  If  fin  be  eftimat- 
ed  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  Being  offend¬ 
ed  by  it,  and  by  our  obligations  not  to  of¬ 
fend  that  Being,  the  demerit  of  fin'  muft 
exceed  the  powers  of  imagination;  and 
whoever  is  confcious  of  that  demerit,  to 
hirn  the  profpedl  of  eternity  muft  be  very 
unpleafant.  The  blood  of  bulls  and 
goats  cannot  take  away  fin  :  We  cannot 
hope  to  flatter  the  lupreme  Being,  and 
render  him  propitious,  by  the  pomps  and 
folemnities  of  religion  :  Obedience  to  one 
precept  cannot  atone  for  the  breach  of 
another ;  or,  a<5ting  agreeably  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  confcience  in  fome  inftances  can¬ 
not  atone  for  any  degree  of  guilt :  But  here 
is  an  object  of  luch  magnitude  and  tran- 

O  2  fcendent 
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fcendcnt  worth,  that  whatever  is  prom- 
ifed  to  our  hopes  may  be  found  here,  if 
the  objedt  be  real — “  The  Prince  of  Life, 
the  Lord  of  glory ;  the  Eternal  Life, which 
was  with  the  1'  ather  ;  by  whom  he  made 
the  worlds ;  and,  without  whom  was  not 
any  thing  made  that  was  made,  vifible 
and  invifihle,  Thrones,  Dominions,  Prin¬ 
cipalities,  Powers;  He,  who  created  all 
things,  and  was  before  all  things,  and  by 
whom  all  things  fubfift,  became  the  head  of 
a  myffical  body  of  men, called  his  Church, 
and  purchafed  this  his  Church  with  his 
own  blood.” 

I  admit  the  juftnefs  of  the  exclamation, 
Plow  can  thefe  things  be  !  and,  fubjoin, 
that  ignorance  is  not  an  argument  againfl; 
the  reality  of  things  which  are  faid  to  exiffi 
Reafon  is  fo  unable  to  folve  the  difficult 
queffion,  How  moral  evil,  or  even  natural 
evil,  was  introduced  into  the  creation  of 
a  perfectly  wife,  good,  and  almighty  Being, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  expended  fhe  fnould  be 
a  perfect  judge  of  the  remedy  for  evil. 
And,  moft  certainly,  it  can  never  be  proved 
by  reafon,  that  the  voluntary  bufferings 
of  an  innocent  perfon  cannot,  in  any  cafe, 
or  in  any  circumftances  whatever,  be  ac¬ 
cepted 
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cepted  for  the  guilty.  11  the  ends  of 
government  can  be  as  well  anfwered,  by 
the  fufferings  of  that  innocent  perfon,  as 
by  the  condign  punilhment  of  the  guilty  ; 
and  if  a  full  compenf'ation,  or  reward, 
for  thofe  fufferings,  be  an  objeft  in  view, 
it  is  not  contrary,  even  to  our  ideas  of 
juftice,  that  fuch  a  commutation  fhould 
take  place.  And  this  is  faid  to  be  the 
cafe  here:  The  glory  of  God  is  a  reafon 
fufficient  tojuftify  the  divine  procedure; 
and  the  refurre&ion  of  Chrift,  and  of  all 
his  followers,  and  the  eternal  blelfednefs 
to  be  obtained  thereby,  is  undoubtedly  an 
adequate  reward  for  the  travail  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer’s  foul :  This  was  “  the  joy  fet  be¬ 
fore  him,”  for  which  we  are  told,  he 
endured  the  pains  of  the  crofs,  and  defpif- 
ed  the  fhame  of  it. 
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'  4  -Ai  ».  4  •». 

.  Perhaps  an  unlimited,  uncon¬ 
ditional  aft  of  mercy,  however  great  a 
blcffing  i,  may  feem  ,0  us  in  ourprsfen? 
iiate  of  imperfetf  knowledge,  would  be 
no  bleifing  to  man  ;  and  might  be  abfo- 
lutely  mconfiftent  with  that  conflitution 
of  things,  wnich  infinite  wildom  thought 
fit  to  eftablifh,  when  the  world  was  cre- 

neceflary  to  the  happinefs  of 
a  finful  creature,  to  reduce  him  to  a  ftate 
of  humble  dependence  on  God,  and  to 
make  him  feel  infinite  obligation  to  his 
Makei ,  fuch  an  aft  of  mercy  would  pre¬ 
vent  his  happinefs  becaufe,  in  this  cafe, 
he  would  want  a  medium  to  difcover  the 
jgreat  evil  of  fin,  and  to  gain  an  idea  of 
&he  mercy  to  which  he  is  luppofed  to  be 
indebted  :  It  would  be  little  better  than 
bidding  him  be  happy  in  an  objeft,  of 
which  he  is  ignorant,  and  the  attributes 
of  which  he  hath  no  means  ever  to  know, 

fo 
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fo  as  to  love  and  enjoy  the  object  for  them. 
But,  through  the  mediation  of  Chrift,  fin 
is  made  to  appear  what  it  is  ;  and  yet, 
the  penitent  finner  is  preferved  from  de- 
fpair  ;  the  mercy  of  God  is  revealed  in 
the  mod  glorious  manner,  and  the  believ¬ 
ing  (inner  can  never  prefume  upon  it. 
In  Ihort,  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God  is  given  unto  us  in  the 
face  of  Jefus  Chrifi: ;  and,  fo  as  to  change 
us  into  the  fame  image  from  glory  to  glo¬ 
ry-  . 

Chriftians  will  inform  you,  that  man, 
in  his  firft  and  innocent  ftate,  could  not 
allure  himfelf  that  he  Ihould  not  ceafe  to 
be  ;  and  that  God>  who  had  made  him 
capable  of  religious  knowledge,  conde- 
feended  to  allure  him  of  eternal  life,  and 
inltrudted  him  how  that  life  might  be  a 
bleffing  to  him  by  preferving  his  ftate  of 
dependence  on  God  and  of  obedience  to 
him  ;  and,  that  the  gracious  '•  Creator 
planted  fear  in  the  heart  of  man,  as  the 
guardian  of  his  virtue,  by  fhewing  him 
that  death  would  be  the  confequence  of 
lin  (which  it  mull  be  to  every  creature,  as 
certainly  as  a  dagger  in  the  heart  is  death 
to  the  body)  and  declared,  that  he  would 

inflifl 
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inflict  if,  as  the  juft  punifhment  of  difo>4 
bedience.  Now,  if  fuch  a  moral  co;:  ci¬ 
tation,  or  government,  were  really  ei'tab- 
lifhed,  and  it  is  perfectly  reafonable*  to 
fuppofe  it,  then,  without  fome  fuch  rem¬ 
edy  as  that  which  '  the  gofpel  exhibits, 
man  could  not  be  Saved  j  for  the  truth 
and  juftice  of  God  ft  and,  as  with  a  drawn 
fvvord,  to  oppofe  the  tinner  and  cut  off 
his  hope  :  And  thus  it  became  him,  for 
whom  are  all  things,  to  make  the  captain 
of  men’s  falvation  perfect  through  buffer¬ 
ings,  as  the  way  to  bring  them  to  glory  j 
and  thus  the  redemption  by  Chrift  was 
neceftary  to  declare  God’s  rigbteoufnefs , 
that  he  might  or  appear  fo,  when 

he  pardons  the  finner  and  receives  him 
to  favour  and  eternal  life.  We  read  in 
the  fcriptures,  that  fin  and  death  derive 
ail  their  ffrength  from  T, be  Law  :  by 
which  term,  fome  original  conffitution  of 
univerfal  influence  rnuft  be  meant ;  becaufe 
it  is  not  poffible  for  fm  and  death  to  del- 

troy 

*  Let  ft  be  confidercd,  that  a  moral  government  can 
no  more  be  exerciied  without  a  law,  than  without  fub- 
je6ls*J  And  it  is  not  conceivable,  how  a  government 
can  exift  without  a  polTibiiiiy  of  finning  agairft  that 
government,  or  be  maintained  without  the  punifhment 
of  hn. 
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troy  the  whole  human  race  by  the  force 
of  any  partial  inftitution,  or  law  given 
to  a  fingle  tribe  or  nation. 

But,  after  all,  it,  may  be  too  foon  for 
man  to  triumph  in  the  profpedl  of  eternal 
life  j  fince  Chrift  did  not  fodie  for  all 
men,  as  that  all  without  exception  fhall 
infallibly  be  faved.  It  is  true  :  the  cer¬ 
tainty,  which  the  Chriftian  hath  of  falva- 
tion,  is  not  the  certainty,  which  is  obtain¬ 
ed  by  mathematical  demonflration,  or  by 
a&ual  experience  of  the  thing  itfelf ;  yet, 
it  is  fuch  as  may  afford  perfect  fatisfa&ion 
to  his  mind  :  He  has  the  higheft  degree  of 
moral  certainty  that  can  poflibly  be.  The 
interpofition  of  Chrift  is  the  foundation 
on  which  his  hopes  reft  }  and,  his  hopes 
are  fupported  on  this  foundation  by  the 
truth  and  power  of  God.  The  land  of 
Canaan  was  given  by  promife  unto  the 
Jews  ;  and  it  then  refted  on  the  truth  and 
power  of  the  Almighty,  to  put  the  pof- 
terity  of  Abraham  into  the  aftual  poffef- 
fion  of  that  country.  And,  we  are  told, 
God,  willing  more  abundantly  to  fhew 
unto  the, heirs  of  promife  the  immutabili¬ 
ty  of  his  counfel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath, 
that,  by  two  immutable  things  in  which 
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it  was  not  poffible  for  God  to  He,  they 
might  have  a  ftrong  confolation,  who 
,  have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  on  the 
Hope  fet  before  them :  Chriftians,  there¬ 
fore,  have  this  hope,  as  an  anchor  of  the 
foul,  both  fure  and  fledfaft,  and  which 
entereth  into  that  within  the  veil,  wheth¬ 
er  the  forerunner  is  for  them  entered,  even 
Jefus  their  eternal  High  Prieft. 

And,  whereas  this  is  a  falvation  for 
/inner s*  as  fuch ;  and,  beings  in  the  hands, 
I  will  not  fay  of  an  infallible  Mediator, 
but,  of  a  Mediator,  who  hath  actually 
fulfilled  his  engagements  to  God  on  their 
behalf;  and,  whereas  God  hath,  in  con- 
fequence,  freely  promifed  and  given  eter¬ 
nal  life  to  men  in  Chrift  Jefus,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  gofpel  of  this  falvation  to  be 
preached  to  every  creature  under  heaven 
capable  of  receiving  it,  without  any  con- 
fideration  of  their  merits,  but  on  view  of 
their  demerits,  fuppofing  them  all  guilty 
before  God  ;  it  is  therefore  within  our 
reach,  and  infallibly  fure  to  all  that  be¬ 
lieve.  No  impoflible,  no  hard  conditions 
are  propofed  ;  but  falvation  itfelf  is  pro- 
pofed  even  to  our  acceptance.  “  Whoever 

‘  -  •  •  will, 

*  i  Tim.  i\  15, 
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will,  may  take  the  water  of  life  freely 
And,  to  every  penitent  fmner  to  every 
one,  who  anxioufly  enquires  What  muft 
I  do  to  be  faved  ?  The  anfwer  is  plainly 
this  ;  “  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift, 
and  thou  fhalt  be  faved."  Whoever,  there¬ 
fore,  is  confcious  that  he  truly  repents 
and  believes  the  gofpel,  muft,  in  the  very 
view  of  this  falvation,  be  certainly  allured 
of  it. 

And  that  virtue,  which  this  certain 
hope  infpires,  as  it  is  the  proper  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  eternal  life,  is  likewile  the  ear- 
neft  and  fure  pledge  that  the  Chriftian’s 
hope  fhall  not  deceive  him  ;  for  it  does 
not  confift  with  the  nature,  the  word,  or 
will,  of  God,  to  exclude  from  heaven  any 
creature,  who  is  qualified  for  it. 

I  fhould  not  faithfully  reprefent  the 
principles  on  which  the  Chriftian’s  expec¬ 
tation  is  founded,  were  I  not  to  mention 
the  union  with  Chrift,  by  virtue  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  the  Mediator  received 
after  his  refurre&ion ;  and,  which  fubfifts 
by  divine  appointment,  ordaining  that  all 
believers  fhall  have  one  intereft  with  Jefus. 
This  union  is  reprefented  in  the  parable 
of  the  vine  and  branches,  and  is  more 

P  explicitly 
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explicitly  declared  in  the  Lord’s  prayer  ; 
“  That  they  who  believe  on  me  may  be 
one,  as  thon  Father  art  in  me  and  1  in 
thee  -  that  they  alfo  may  be  one  in  us, 
I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may 
be  made  perfedt  in  one.”  If  then  fuch 
an  union  fubfifts,  all  true  Chriflians  will 
aftu  redly  attain  unto  the  refurrection  from 
the  dead,  without  whom  Chrift:  myftical 
will  not  be  complete :  “When  Chrift  ,who 
is  their  life,  ftiall  appear,  they  alfo  mu  ft 
appear  with  him  in  glory.”  In  the  epif- 
tle  to  the  Romans,  St.  Paul  declares  that 
the  very  bodies  of  the  faints  are  united  to 
Chrift  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  maintains 
the  refurredlion  of  their  bodies  on  this 
principle  :  “  If  the  Spirit  of  him  that 
raifed  up  Jefus  from  the  dead  dwell  in 
you  ;  he  that  raifed  up  Chrift  from  the 
dead  fliall  alfo  quicken  your  mortal  bod¬ 
ies,  by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you.” 

Thefe  are  the  principles  on  which  the 
Chriftian’s  hope  is  built— A  revelation  of 
a  future  ftate— Redemption  in  the  blood 
of  Chrift — The  refurredlion  of  Chrift 
from  the  dead — The  promifes  of  God 
who  cannot  lie — The  power  of  the  ai-. 
mighty  Creator — The  gracious  appoint¬ 
ment 
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merit  of  this  falvation  for  finful  men — 
The  holy  qualification  of  believers  for 
the  enjoyment  of  heaven — and  their 
Union  with  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church.  Thefe  are  principles,  which 
reafon  could  never  difcover,  and  which 
cannot  have  been  derived  from  any  other 
fource,  than  that  Fountain  of  Light,  to 
which  they  are  defigned  to  lead  us.  If 
you  have  been  accuftomcd  to  regard 
Chriftianity  only  as  a  fyftem  of  pure  mo¬ 
rality,  thefe  principles  muft  appear  very 
extraordinary  to  you.  You  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  deny  the  importance  of  the  doitrine 
of  a  future  (late,  which  refls  upon  them  j 
and  fure  I  am,  it  is  your  interefl  to  be¬ 
lieve  if  you  can  ;  for  a  better  foundation 
cannot  be  laid  for  the  hope  of  eternal  life, 
than  thefe  principles  of  the  Chriflian  re¬ 
ligion.  You  are  entreated  not  to  reject 
them  without  further  examination  :  And, 
if,  in  general,  the  doflrine  of  a  future 
Hate  hath  gained  youraffent,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  it  demands  your  moil  ferious 
and  conftant  regard.  The  politicks  of 
flatefmen,  the  commercial  interefts  of  re- 
publicks,  and  the  fate  of  kingdoms,  are 
trifling  concerns  compared  with  the  eter- 
.  n  a! 
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nal  falvation  of  any  one  individual  perfon. 
If  God  has  made  us  accountable  crea¬ 
tures,  and  has  determined,  that  every  one 
of  us  fhall  give  an  account  of  himfelf  to 
^Jr0<^  }  if  ^e  ^as  appointed  a  day  in  which 
he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteoufnefs  : 
To  lofe  fight  of  God,  for  the  fake  of  the 
little  unimportant  concerns  of  this  pref- 
ent  world  j  to  forget  ourfelves,  the  ever- 
lafting  ftate  we  muft  foon  enter  upon  j 
and,  to  difregard  the  folemn  account  we 
muft  one  day  give  j  is  the  greateft  iniqui¬ 
ty,  folly,  and  madnefs.  Were  a  man  ob¬ 
liged  to  quit  his  native  land,  to  fail  over 
the  wide  extended  ocean,  in  order  to  fet¬ 
tle  in  fome  diftant  part  of  the  earth,  and, 
inftead  of  providing  for  his  voyage  and 
new  fetllement  in  an  unknown  province, 
fhould  fpend  his  whole  time  in  engage¬ 
ments  of  the  country,  to  which  he  muft 
foon  bid  adieu  forever — or,  fhould  >e 
wholly  amufe  himfelf  with  picking  up 
fihells  and  pebbles  from  the  lhore,  inftead 
of  preparing  for  his  voyage,  while  the 
fhip,  in  which  he  muft  take  his  paftage, 
prepared  or  not,  only  waits  the  wind  to  fet 
her  fails,  and  launch  forth  j  how  would 
you  blame  his  folly,  his  thoughtlefs,  im¬ 
provident 
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provident  behaviour  !  But,  how  much 
more  blame  worthy  is  the  conduct  of  men, 
who  mult  foon  leave  this  world,  and  pafs 
into  the  boundlefs  ocean  of  eternity,  and 
mult-  enter  upon  a  new,  and  that  an  un¬ 
changeable,  flate  and  yet  are  wholly  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  things  of  time,  and  will  not 
prepare  for  the  eternal,  world.  Be  per- 
fuaded  then  to  >  pay  a  proper  regard  to 
your  eternal  intereif  s,  compared  with 
which,  all  the  bufmefs  and  politicks  of 
the  kingdoms  of  this  earth  are  to  you  lels 
than  nothing,. 

If  you. are  indeed  earneftly  engaged  in 
this  affair  if  you- are  fenfible  of  the  mif- 
chief  and  .  ruin,  which*-  moral  evil  is  pro¬ 
ducing  in  God’s-  creation  ;  then  remem¬ 
ber  that  J.efus  Chrift.was  railed  from  the 
dead  :  .  Seek- a  more  perfect  underftanding 
of  this  myftery,  of  our  redemption  :  Be 
allured -that  the  Son  of  God  died  £0  make 
an  atonement  for  us,  and  was  railed  again 
for  our  justification  :  Be  perfuaded  that 
God  hath,  given  you  -  eternal  life  in  his 
fon  :  Conlider  that  Almighty  power, 
which  is  able  to  perform  more  than  you 
can  afk  or  think  :  And,  be  allured  that 
nothing  can  exclude  you  from  heaven, 

•  '  P  2.  but 
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but  your  own  wilful  impenitence  and 
obftinate  unbelief.  Admit  -Chrift  into 
your  hearts,  as  a  fure  and  certain  hope 
of  glory  ;  and,  look  for  that  glory  on  the 
principles  of  Ghriftianity  :  ExpeCt  it  day 
by  day.  Let  not  the  world,  nor  the 
thought  of  your  unworthinefs, :  however 
great  it  be,  as  a  dark  cloud  intercept  your 
views,  obfcure  your  expectations,  damp 
your  hopes,  or  quench  your  defires  of  e- 
ternal  life.  It  is  the  Chriftian’s  privilege 
to  triumph  in  Chrift  Jefus  ;  to  live  in 
hope,  and  to  die  in  peace.  Fight  then 
the  good  fight  of  faith  ;  Let  it  ever  be 
maintained  in  your  confidences,  as  a  firft 
principle,  as  an  undoubted  matter  of  fa£t, 
that  Chrifthath  fully  redemed  you.  And, 
let  this  be  your  fong  in  the  houfe  of  your 
pilgrimage,  “  Bleffed  be  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  who, 
according  to  his  abundant  mercy,  hath 
begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope,  by 
the  refurreCtion  of  Jefus  Chrift  from  the 
dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and 
undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  re- 
ferved  in  heaven  for  us,  who  are  kept  by 
the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  fal- 
vation.” 

You 
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You  have  read,  or  heard,  of  the  holy 
lives  of  the  primitive  Chriftians  j  ho\V 
they  defpifed  honors,  riches,  power  ; 
broke  through  all  the  entanglements  of 
vice  ;  faced  a  frowning  world  ;  and,  tri¬ 
umphed  over  death  in  its  moft  dreadful 
forms.  You  fee  modern  Chriftians,  and, 
perhaps,  find  yourfelves,  almoft  infinitely 
removed  from  their  zeal,  piety,  charity, 
patience.  You  inquire,  Why  does  not 
the  belief  of  the  fame  gofpel  produce  the 
fame  effedts  now  ?  It  does  produce  thofe 
effedts  ;  but,  in  general,  that  gofpel  is 
not  believed.  The  multitudes,  who  are 
called  Chriftians,  do  not  believe  that  Jefus 
Chrift  died  and  rofe  again,  in  that  refpedt 
in  which  the  gofpel  fets  forth  his  death 
and  refurredtion.  The  primitive  Chrif¬ 
tians,  believe  in  Jefus  as  their  life,  their 
all  victorious  Saviour,  their  everlafting 
friend  :  They  therefore  live  in  a  fure  and 
certain  hope  of  a  refurredtion  to  life  : 
Their  fouls  were  filled  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  glory  :  Heaven  was  their  home  j 
and  not  earth  ;  the  country  of  their 
hearts.  This  was  the  ground  of  all  that 
you  have  feen  in  them  fo  fuperior  to  any 
thing  you  dilcern  in  modern  Chriftians, 

or 
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or  find  in  yourfelves.  They  were  meek, 
humble,  charitable,  patient ;  and  “  took 
joyfully  the  fpoiling  of  their  goods,  know¬ 
ing  that  in  heaven  they  had  a  better  and 
a  more  enduring  fubftance.” 

Men  commonly  mi  flake  at  the  very,- 
foundation :  They  take  it  for  granted- 
that  they  believe  in  Chrift,  when  their: 
faith  is  mere  opinion,. and  expedl  a  good: 
life  will  be  the  confequence and,  perhaps,  , 
make  fome  efforts,  to  p  raft  lie  chriftian. 
virtues.  They  are  difappointed  ;  yet,  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  c.aufe,.  they,  imagine  that 
flronger  efforts  will  give  them  better.fuc- 
cefs  ;  but  are  ftiil  difappointed.  The  ex- 
peflation  muff  even  fail,  and  fuch.  efforts- 
prove  ineffectual,  if  the  foundation  of. 
faith  in  Chrift  be  not  well  fecured.  The-., 
tree  muft  be  made  good,  before  the  fruit 
of  the, Spirit-  can  appearand  ripen  to  per¬ 
fection.  The  fcholar,  from:  whom  an  al  - 
fent  to  Chriftianity  as  a. divine  revelation, 
is  extorted  by?  credible  evidences,  ihould 
know  that,  his  faith,  which  leaves-his, heart- 
unchanged,  is  not. the  faith  of  God.’s  eleCt : 
And,  the.  generality  of  people,  who  call 
themfelves  Chriftians,  fh.ould  be  informed, 
that  their  belief  is  the  prejudice  of  edu¬ 
cation, 
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cation,  and  as  far  removed  from  faith  in 
Chrift  as  the  prejudice  of  a  Maiiometan. 
Surely  that  faith,  by  which  men  are  no 
better  than  whited  fepulchers,  or  mere 
formalifts  in  chriftian  practices,  which 
conlifts  with  loving  the  world  and  the 
things  of  the  world,  and  indeed  with  the 
practice  of  almoft  every  vice,  cannot  be 
the  faith  to  which  the  fcriptut  es  attribute 
fuch  great  things  :  Yet,  this  is  evidently 
the  faith  of  moll  people  high  and  low,  of 
men  of  education,  and  of  illiterate  pea- 
fan  ts  and  mechanics. 

Aik  a  real  Chriftian,  how  he  came  to 
believe  in  Chrift  :  If  he  have  a  faculty  to 
exprefs  himfelf,  he  will  tell  you  that  ne- 
eelfity  prefled  him  to  it.  He  knew  that 
he  had  finned  againft  the  great  God,  and, 
not  merely  through  the  violence  of  exter¬ 
nal  temptation  j  but  from  an  evil  princi¬ 
ple  in  his  nature.  He  knew  that  he 
ought  to  adore  and  love  that  moft  perfeft 
Being,  who  is  the  Creator  of  all  things  ; 
but,  he  found  the  perfuafions  of  reafon 
inelfedlual ;  he  could  not  love  God.  He 
ought  to  acknowledge  him  in  all  his  ways, 
and  live  to  him  who  gave  him  Being  ; 
but  his  heart,  will,  and  affections  rebelled 
.  ,  againft 
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again  ft  the  obligation  of  perfect  fobjefMot* 
to  the  divine  government  and  glory.  He 
could  not  imagine  it  poftible  for  the  holy 
and  righteous  God  to  look  on  him  with 
favour,  to  accept  and  blefs  him  :  He  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  God  of  truth  muft  con- 
Uemn  him  ;  that  his  perfect  juftice  would 
never  deal  with  any  creature  contrary  to 
the  truth  of  things,  or  contrary  to 
his  merit  as  a  linful  creature  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  if  there  be  an  eternity  for  him,  he 
muft  be  eternally  undone.  He  could 
not  difcover,  by  any  principles  of  reafon, 
any  foundation  for  hope,  which  could 
give  him  fatisfaffion.  But  the  gofpel 
preaches  peace  ;  to  finful  man,  eternal 
peace.  Neceffity,  and  that  the  greateft, 
preffed  him  to  examine  into  the  nature 
and  evidences  of  the  Chriftian  religion. 
He  was  convinced  of  its  divine  origin,  and 
embraced  the  hope  of  the  gofpel,  as  life 
from  the  dead.  This  faith  changed  his 
profpefls  y  his  confcience  was  relieved  ; 
his  heart  was cleanfed  :  His  faith  did  that 
for  him  immediately,  which  the  rules  of 
moralifts,  and  the  mortifications  of  relig¬ 
ion  i  ft  s ,  can  ir eve r  effect  at  all :  He  was 
made  at  once  both  happy  and  holy.  This 
is  the  chriftian  regeneration.  The  whole. 

*  '  need 
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need  not  a  phyfician  ■:  And,  they  who 
have  never  known  what  a  wounded  fpirit 
means,  and,  who  have  never  been  felf 
condemned,  cannot  underftand  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  gofpel,  nor  feel  that  at¬ 
tachment  to  Jefus,  which  is  implied  in 
believing.  - 

Whoever  truly  believes  in  Jefus  Chrift 
will  find  the  life  of  fin  deftroyed.  He 
cannot  any  longer  live  in  fin,  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  he  is  fo  glorioufiy  redeemed 
from  it.  “  How  fhall  we,  who  are  dead 
to  fin,”  by  the  death  of  Chrift  wholly  re* 
deemed  from  its  deftroying  power,  “  live 
any  longer  therein  ?”  Moft  certainly,  “if 
we  have  been  planted  together  in  the 
likenefs  of  his  refurrection,”  reftored  to 
God  in  newnefs  of  life:  Then,  let  the 
carelefs,  the  worldly  minded,  the  formal, 
the  proud,  impatient,  and  quarrelfome  * 
the  unmerciful,  the  lewd,  and  fenfual  ; 
the  difputing,  domineering,  and  the 
rebellious  politician  ;  and  all  who  mind 
earthly  things,  confider  that  they  are  ef- 
fentially  deficient.  They  have  not  the 
mind  of  Chrift,  nor  walk  as  he  walked, 
becaufe  they  do  not  yet  believe  in  him. 
Beware  of  that  fatal  miftake,  in  thinking 
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you  have  faith,  becaufe  you  have  fome 
fpeculative,  and  orthodox  opinions.  Nev¬ 
er  imagine  your  faith  is  right,  while  your 
heart  and  life  are  unchriftian.  Think 
not,  that  you  only  want  to  amend  your 
morals.  You  have  not  yet  believed  in 
Jefus  :  You  have  not  once  entered  into 
the  fheepfold,  by  Chrift  the  door  of  the 
fheep.  Y ou  muff  be  led  to  Jefus,  through 
the  knowledge  of  yourfelves,  and  in  the 
right  knowledge  of  him  by  faith  :  When 
this  is  accomplifhed,  then  the  life  alfo  of 
Jefus  will  be  manifefted  in  your  mortal 
bodies,  while,  in  believing,  you  rejoice 
with  j  oy  unfpeakable  and  full  of  glory. 
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BLESSED  ARE  THE  POOR  IN  SPIRIT;  FOR  THEIRS  IS 
THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN.  Matt.  v.  v 


JpHE  glory  of  God  is  the  end* 
for  which  ali  things  are,  and  were  created. 
The  material  worlds  contribute  to  this 
great,  defign,  in  a  iow  degree.  They  are 
n.ecefiary,  not  merely  as  places  of  habita¬ 
tion,  for  finite,  intellectual  beings  ;  but, 
as  means,  to  furnifh  them  with  ideas: 
for,  it  is  only  through  the  medium  of  Ins 
works,  that  a  creature  can  know  the  in- 
vifible  God  j  and,  perhaps,  any  degree  of 
knowledge  would  be  irnpoflible  to  finite 
beings,  without  external,  material  objects. 
There  is  not  a  heart,  or  tree  ;  a  mountain, 
or  valley,  which  is  not,  in  a  greater  or 
lets  degree,  neceflary  to  man  for  his  at¬ 
tainment  of  moral  truth.  The  various 
fhapes,  and  tempers,  and  proportions  of 
bodily  and  mental  ftrength  of  the  inferior 

Q_  animals 

*  The  quoduis  JnntUx  duntaxnt  etunwn  of  the  Uni- 

verfc. 
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animals  are  neceflary,  r.  r  ive  him  forne 

idea  of  perfection.  Even,  without  the 
darkeft  lhades,  which,  by  themfelves, 
ftrike  the  mind  with  horror,  light  and 
beauty,  truth  and  goodnefs  could  not  be 
perceived  and  enjoyed.  The  material 
worlds,  therefore,  in  all  their  vaft  variety, 
are  neceflary  to  the  exiftence  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  fyftem,  and  to  the  exercife  of  that 
.moral  government  in  which  the  divine 
perfections  fhine  forth,  to  the  great  Cre¬ 
ator’s  praife. 

That  part  of  God’s  moral  government, 
the  redemption  of  man,  is,  in  the  fyftem 
to  which  we  belong,  the  chief  of  all  his 
works,  deiigned  to  manifeft  the  divine 
perfections  in  the  molt  perfeCt  degree, 
and  to  produce  the  greateft  quantity  of 
moral  good.  Into  this  mirror,  Angels 
defire  to  look,  that  they  may  difcern  “  the 
manifold  wifdom  of  God  and  “  the 
memorial  of  his  abundant  kindnefs  is 
fhewed,  that  men  may  fing  of  his  righ- 
teoufnefs.  All  thy  works  praife  thee, 
Lord ;  and  thy  faints  give  thanks  unto 
thee.  They  fliew  the  glory  of  thy  king¬ 
dom,  and  talk  of  thy  power;  that  thy  pow¬ 
er,  thy  glory,  and  mightinefs  of  thy  king¬ 
dom  might  be  known  unto  men.” 


The 
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The  beauty  of  creation  and  the  evidence 
that  the  world  is  the  workmanfhip  of  the 
one  living  and  true  God,  conlifts  in  a  u- 
nity  of  defign  in  the  rnidft  of  an  endlefs 
variety.  Whatever  harmonizes  with  the 
univerfal  tendency  of  things,  to  promote 
the  divine  glory,  is  of  God  ;  and,  what¬ 
ever  is  inconliftent  with  the  general  plan 
of  providence,  is  evil.  If  the  precepts  of 
the  gofpel  did  not  exactly  correfpond  with 
the  law  of  creation,  Let  all  things  ferve 
God,  or  with  the  univerfal  principles  of 
government,  there  would  be  reafon  to  re- 
je6t  them,  as  the  inventions  and  impoli- 
tions  of  defigning,  or  fuperftitious  men.- 
But,  there  is  in  them,  fo  perfect.  an  agree¬ 
ment  with,  the  univerfal  lyflem  j  fuchan 
union  with,  the  amazing  variety  of  things 
to  promote  the  end,  fc»'  which  all  things 
are  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  they  fo  per¬ 
fectly  accord  with  the  redemption  of  man 
by  jefus  Ghriff,  and  with  that  ftate  of 
future  exiftence,  to  which  Chrift  hath 
redeemed  us,  that  this  very  agreement, 
or  union, .is  a  proof  of  their  divine  origi¬ 
nal;. 

The  firft  precept  of  the  Chriftian  relig^ 
ion,, with  which  all  other  precepts  accord, 

and , 
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and,  as  it  were,  grow  out  of  it,  commands 
the  heart.  Be  confiftent  with  yourfelves, 
and  with  all  things  to  which  you  Hand 
related— Know  your  place  ampliation  in 
the  Univerfe — Confider  what  you  are  ; 
and,  put  on  the  temper  and  difpofition 
fuitable  to  your  character — in  other 

Words,  BE  HUMBLE  j  BE  YE  CLOTHEU 
WITH  HUMILITY. 

Humility  is  a  difpofition  of  mind  fuit¬ 
able  to  every  creature.  It  is  a  temper,  as 
proper  for  angels,  as  for  men.  It  is  fit, 
that  they  fhould  halve  a  juft  eftimation  of 
themfelves,  and  of  whatever  relates  to 
them  ;  that  they  fhould  know,  and  keep 
their  ftation  in  that  rank  of  beings,  in  which 
they  are  placed ;  and  regard  themfelves 
as  creatures  of  God’s  power  and  goodnefs, 
and  dependent  on«his  fovereign  will  and 
government.  But  humility  appears  with 
different  afpefls  and  qualities,  according 
to  the  circumftances  under  which  it  is  ex-* 
ercifed.  When  our  Saviour  faid,  Bleffed 
are  the  poor  in  fpirit,  he  was  inftrudting 
the  fons  and  daughters  of  men,  that  is, 
finful  beings :  And  the  poverty  of  fpirit, 
which  is  proper  for  men,  does  not  refpefl 
their  dependent  ftate,  limply  as  creatures ; 
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but,  their  ffate  of  dependence  on  the  gi  ace 
and  mercy  of  God,  as  depraved  and  gui  ty 

creatures.  .  .  ,  .  c 

The  truly  humble  man  ltands  before 

God  condemned,  afhamed  and  confound¬ 
ed,  in  fight  of  his  own  mo$al  deformity  : 
He  wonders  at  the  patience  and  goodnefs 
of  God  }  and,  if  he  underftand*  the  way 
of  falvation  by  Chrift  Jefus,  his  humilia¬ 
tion  for  fm  brings  him  to  confemon ; 
prevents  the  riling  of  any  lofty  thoughts 
of  his  own  merits ;  any  hopes  of  ever  de- 
fervirn  mercy  ;  and  leads  him  to  the  ciols 
for  pardon,  acceptance,  and  grace. 

There  is  an  example  in  Scripture,  which 
defcribes  his  humble  poflure  of  foul,  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  can  be  defined  by  words. 
“  The  publican  handing  afar  off,  would 
not  lift  up  fo  much  as  his  eyes  unto  hea¬ 
ven,  but  imote  upon  his  breaft,  faying, 
God  be  merciful^-  to  me  a  finner.  fhis 

Q  2  example 
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Other  wife,  gu'lt  will  prevent  an  ingenuous  confcfiion. 

t  That  t lie  publican  knew  the  way  of  falvation,  through  a 
nedmtor,  oris  represented  in  the  parable  as  knowing  it, , 
ufficiently  evident.  In  the  temple,  facrifices  were  offered  fer 
in—lfypical  facrifices  no  doubt— and,  in  the  Holy  of  Hol  es, 
here  was  the  Propitiation,  upon  which  the  blood  of  the  lacu- 
ices  was  fprinkled  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  ;  an  on 
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example  appears  to  greater  advantage,  by 
Handing  m  comparifon  with  another, 
which  represents  a  perfon  full  of  felf-con- 

«1^1?niMVa-rIy  n°afting  his  own  merits. 

u-P  n^ftood  and  PraYed  thus 
with  himfelf;  *God,  I  thank  thee,  that 

1  am  not  as  other  men  are,  extortioners, 

unjult,  adulterers,  or  even  as  this  Publi- 

can,  I  fail  twice  in  the  week;  I  give 

•  tithes  of  all  that  I  pofleis.”— The  Pharifee- 

had  not  any  degree  of  the  temper,  which 

was  Suitable  to  his  real  character  :  And 

it  is  lnpoflible  that  any  too  things  ihould 

be  moie  oppoiite  to  each  other,  than  the 

temper  of  his  foul  was,  ,  at  that  time,  op- 

pofite  to  truth  and  to.  God.  On  the  other 

.  r .  hand, 

on  lifelf,  and  the  divme  prefence  then  manifefted,  he  prayed 
uoi  ;  which,  in  the  explicit  language  of  the  chrif- 

l le^m e rks  an  d° * V  P raylnf  for  mercy  through  Chri/l,  that  bv  , 

death.of  our  Saviour,  and  through  faith  fn  his 
d,  he  might  obtain  remiflron  of  fins, and  all  other  benefits  - 

°  ,)]Sl  Pa  ,}Qn>  “  iKccfj'AQpui  maxime  conyenit  ill i  placationi, 

inter  De mi,  et  homines,  offerendo 
iacnficmm,  feu  hofham  ad  ODfinendam  peceati  remiflionem. 

iXcccr^o^  1  John  n.  ver.  2.  and  iv.  so.  fignificatet  pec. 

catorum  expiations,  .et  ipfam-  propitiationem,  feu,  id  quo,  et 

placTuJfqMOd  tUm  PeGCata  exPiantur>  et  conlequenter  Deus 

Heb.  ix.:  5.  proprie  ;  nofat  infirumentum 
propUiatioms,Jeu  placationis,  ac  proinde  optime  mChriftum 
quadrat,  per  quern  Pater  nobis  placatus.eii.  The  Pcopitiafo- 
iy,.or  Mercy- fear, ( Heb.  i^,:  which  name  Paulgiveth  to  Chrifh 
Korn.  m.  25  ,  who  is  the  true  propitiation  for  our  fms. 

Leigh.  Crit*  Sac 
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hand,  the  Publican  could  not  be  thru  ft 
lower  than  he  lay,  or  be  in  any'  predica¬ 
ment  more  agreeable  to  -  the  truth  of 
things.  This  man,  therefore,  went  down  : 
to  his  houfe  juftified,  and  not  the  other, 
Cdnfidering  the  condition  of  human 
nature,  and  the  redemption  by  Chrift,-  it 
is  as  impoifible  to  become  a  real  Chi  iftian 
without  poverty  of  fpirit,  as  to  be  a  man 
without  animal  life  :  And,  whatever  unfit-- 
nefs  there  might  have .  been,  for  God  to, 
pardon  finners  without  Chrift,  there  can 
new  be  no  lefs  to  pardon  them  without 
humility.  .  Is  -  it  pollible,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  a .  man  fliould  ever  afk  for 
mercy,  or  accept  it,  who  is  not  humbled  : 
under  a  fenfe  of  his  finfulnefs  ?  And,  can 
we  fuppofe,  that  mercy. will  be  extended 
to  him,  who  prefumes  he  does  not  want: 
mercy  ?  That  the  carelefs,  who  have  no ; 
defire  to  obtain  it ;  or,  the  impenitent, . 
who  fe  temper  and  conduct  deny  the  charge 
of  guilt,  and  impeach  the  juftice  of  God 
in  condemning  and  punifhing  finners, 
will  even  be  juftified  by  the  God  of  truth, 
who  never  afts  contrary  to  the  reafon  and 
fitnefs  of  things  ?  Will  the  God  of  truth 
deny  himlelf,  and  allow  our  lie  ?  Will  he 

beftow 
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beftow  that  mercy,  of  which  we  have  no 
idea,  and  for  which  we  cannot  be  thankful  ? 
Will  he  give  that  grace,  which  we  are  not 
prepared  to  accept,  and  of  which  we  can¬ 
not  make  a  right  ufe  ?  Hath  God  given 
his  Son  to  buffer  for  us,  to  die  for  fin,  as 
a  ranfom  for  the  foul,  and  will  he  now 
pardon  thofe,  whole  very  frame  of  mind 
and  conduct  are  an  impeachment  of  his 
wifaom  and  goodnefs,  and  an  emphaticai 
declaration  that  Chrifl  died  in  vain  l  Shall 
the  death  of  Chrifl  be  a  cpnfideration, 
for  which  life  fhall  be  given  to  thofe,  who 
are  full  of  prefumption,  and  truftin  their 
own  merits  and  nghteoufnefs,  as  a  fuffi- 
cient  reafon  for  God  to  beftow  upon  them 
immortality,  i.  e.  who  fit  up  a  claim  in. 
op  po  fit  ion  to  the.  glory  of  our  Lord  Jefus 
Chrifl?  It  cannot  be — fur  el  y,  it  cannot 
be.  We  muft  be  brought  low ;  and  be 
made  poor  in  fpirit,  before  God  will, 
and  it  may  be  faid,  before  he  can  exalt  and 
enrich  us  with  his  grace.  He  refifceth  the 
proud,  and  the  proud  only — Hands  as  an 
adverfary  againft  the  unhumble,  and  pre- 
fumptuous,  feif-conceited,  felf-juflifying,. 
and  giveth  grace  unto  the  lowly. 

There  is  a  congruity  in  the  eharacler 

ct 
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of  a  man,  who  is  poor  in  fpirit,  to  obtain 
and  enjoy  mercy  and  grace.  The  empty 
and  hungry  foul  has  a  capacity  for  being 
filled;  can  feel  a  fenfe  of  obligation,  and 
afcribe  the  praife,  which  is  due,  to  his 
God  and  Saviour.  Every  obftacle  to  his 
falvation  is  for  ever  removed.  His  pall 
fins  can  be  no  impediment  to  his  peace 
and  fafety,  for  “  Chrill  hath  taken  away 
fin,  by  the  facrifice  of  himfelf and  God, 
who  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  linner, 
who  is  rich  in  mercy,  and  even  delighteth.. 
in  mercy,  both  can  and  will  pardon,  juf- 
tify,  and  fave  him — He  is,  and  fhall  be 
blefied,  “  Thus- faith  the  High  and  Lofty 
One,  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whofe  name 
is  Holy ;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy 
place,  with  him  alio  that  is  of  a  contrite 
and  humble  fpirit,  to  revive,  the  fpirit  of 
the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the 
contrite  ones — To  this  man  will  I  look, 
even  to  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a 
contrite  fpirit,  and  trembleth  at  my 
word.” 

It  is  not  in  the  fingle  inltance  of  filing 
for  pardon  that  the  truly  humble  man 
exprefl’es  his  lowly  thoughts ;  but,  con- 
fiftently  with  himfelf  and  the  truth  of 
»  things. 
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things,  he  walks  humbly  with  his  God,  in 
every  circumftance  in  which  he  can  be 
placed.  He  confiders  himfelf  as  one, 
whom  mercy  only  permits  to  live  and 
hope  j  and,  therefore,  confcious  that  a 
guilty  creature  deferves  evil,  and  not  good, 
be  receives  every  bleffing,  as  an  aft  of 
mercy,  with  thankful  acknowledgment  of 
unmerited  favour.  If  Providence  with¬ 
holds  any  comforts,  he  is  not  difcontent- 
ed  in  a  ftate  of  poverty  and  want ;  be- 
caufe  he  is  poor  in  lpirit,  and  confiders 
that  a  finner,  who  yet  poffeffes  hope,  is 
in  a  fituation  truly  happy  beyond  defert. 
3f  bleffings  are  bellowed >  and  again  taken, 
away,  he  parts  with  them  without  repin¬ 
ing,  and  fuffers  any  lofs,  any  pain,  with¬ 
out  a  murmur  ;  for,  how  fhould  a  living 
man  complain,  who  fuffers  far  lefs  than 
his  iniquity  deferves  ?  Whatever  talents 
he  is  endowed  with,  health  or  ftrength, 
learning  or  riches,  honour  or  power,  he 
does  not  confider  them  as  bis  own.;  but, 
as  a  truft,  to  be  ufed  to  God’s  glory  and. 
the  good  of  his  fellow  creatures.  This, 
indeed,  he  ought  to  do,  as  an  intelligent 
being,  created  for  God  ;  but,  much  more, 
is- he  obliged,  to  it,.and.difpofed  to  do.fo, 

'  V  '  by 
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by  the  confideration  of  his  being  bought 
with  a  price,  redeemed  from  utter  ruin, 
that  he  may  glorify  God  in  his  foul  and 
body.  Inftead  of  being  puffed  up  by  any 
diftindlions,  he  refledts  how  unworthy  he 
is  of  them,  how  unable  to  bear  them 
with  propriety,  and  how  little  he  glorifies 
God  by  them  :  He  rather  fears,  than  re¬ 
joices  in  them  ;  and  is  humbled  under  a 
l'enfe  of  his  imperfedtions,  defiring  the 
mercy  of  God  to  pity  and  pardon  him. 
He  fees  vanity  and  infufficiency  in  every 
earthly  thing  ;  that  he  has  nothing  in  all 
the  world  to  make  him  happy  ;  that  fin 
has  brought  a  curfe  upon  all  worldly 
poffeflions  j  and,  that  every  thing  will 
prove  a  fnare  and  curfe  to  him,  unlefs 
fandtified  to  his  ufe,  by  the  fpecial  blefling 
of  God,  through  his  great  Mediator.  He 
knows  that,  through  him,  even  afflidtions, 
poverty  and  want,  perfecutions,  ficknefs, 
and  death,  may  become  bleflings  to  him  5 
and,  therefore,  feels  equally  dependent  on 
the  divine  favour  in  profperity  and  adver- 
fity.  He  finds  himfelf  in  the  midft  of 

m 

fnares  and  temptations,  and,  which  is 
worft  of  all,  in  danger  continually  of 
proving  his  own,  his  greateff:  foe  :  He 

v  perceives. 
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peiceives,  that  he  is  without  wifdom  to 
obferve,  and  without  flrength  to  refill  his 
fpiritual  adverfaries. ;  and,  experience  has 
taught  him,  that  he  muff  be  overpowered 
and  finally  undone,  unlefs  God  Almighty 
help,  fupport,  and  lave  him.  Infufficient 
to  be,  in  any  degree,  his  own  Saviour, 
the  worker  g£  ms  own  wealth  and  happi- 
nels,  he  depends  wholly  on  him,  who 
hath  faid  “  My  grace  is  fufficientfor  thee; 
my  flrength  •  is  perfected  in  weaknefs.” 
He  knows,  that  without  the  external 
means  of  grace,  he  had  remained  igno¬ 
rant  of  God  and  of  himfclf ;  and  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  the  fpecial  favour  of  Heaven,  and 
not  to  his  own  deferving,  or  procuring, 
that  he  has  the  means  to  be  happy  :  And, 
that  he  has,  in  any  degree,  profited  by 
the  means,  he  afcribes  it  to  the  God  of  all 
power  and  grace,  who  called  him  by  them 
to  his  eternal  kingdom  and  glory  :  He 
imputes  his  own  virtues  to  the  favour  of 
his  God  and  Saviour, acknowledging  that 
he  can  do  nothing  good  by  his  owm  pow¬ 
er,  unlefs  affiffed  by  the  overruling  influ¬ 
ence  of  God.  If  he  has  ferved  God  in 
any  eminent  degree,  he  knows  “who 
made  him  to  differ  from  another,”  that 

he 
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he  has  nothing;  but  what  he  received,  and 
that  he  has  done  nothing  by  his  own  wif- 
dom  and  ftrengt-h- :  Therefore,  with  St. 
Paul,  who  laboured  more  abundantly 
than  all  other  apoftles,  he  adds  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  labours  ;  “  Yet,  not  I  ;  but 
the  grace  of  God  which  was  with  me." 
He  reflebls  what  he  was,  and  is,  in  him- 
felf ;  what,  without  the  grace  of  Jefus 
and  the  mercy  of  God  ;  and,  what  he 
will  yet  be,  if  left  to  himfelf ;  and  fees 
that  he  is  the  pooreft  wretch  imaginable, .1 
without  any  thing  to  call  his  own  prop-' 
erly,  his  depravity  only  excepted  ;  and  > 
therefore  has  nothing  to  boaft  of  ;  for  he 
never  was,  is,  or  can  be  any  thing  good, 
further  than  grace  and  mercy  make  him 
to  be.  The  more  he  receives,  the  more 
obliged  he  feels  himfelf  :  The  weight  of 
his  vaft  obligations  preffes  him  down, 
and  lays  him  flill  lower  in  humility. 

“Sit  down  in  the  lowed:  room  ” — There 
you  will  find  the  true  Chriftian  :  There 
God  finds,  and  enriches  him  with  his 
grace  j  and  there,  in  the  fame  pofture  of 
loul,  will  he  be  found  in  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment.  Still  poor  in  fpirit,  he  will  admire 
the  grace  and  mercy  of  his  God.  When 

R  his 
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his  virtues  /hail  be  mentioned,  to  juftify 
the  approbation  of  his  judge,  aftonifhed 
that  any  thing  he  has  done  fhouJd  be  tak¬ 
en  notice  of,  he  will  exclaim,  When  did 
1  fee  thee  hungry,  and  fed  thee  ?  Or 
thirfty,  and  gave  thee  drink  ?  Or  naked, 
and  clothed  thee  ?  Or  Tick  and  in  prifon, 
and  vifited  thee  ?  — He  will  then  be  bid¬ 
den  to  come  up  higher  ;  and  when  the 
crown  of  glory  fhall  be  placed  on  his 
head,  flill  confcious  of  his  own  unwor- 
tbinefs,  ftill  adoring  his  great  benefactor’s 
munificence,  filled  with  a  fenfe  of  infinite 
obligation,  rejoicing  that  there  is  fuch  a 
Being  as  God  at  the  head  of  creation,  and 
perfe&ly  fatisfied  with  his  own  inferior 
ftation,  as  a  creature  wholly  dependents, 
lie  will  fall  down  in  loweft  prcftration 
before  him  who  fitteth  on  the  throne  of 
glory  (for  fo  the  fcripture  reprefents  the 
happy  ftate  of  the  redeemed)  and,  wor- 
fhipping  him  that  liveth  •  for  ever  and 
ever,  will  call:  his  crown  before  the  throne, 
faying,  thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  re¬ 
ceive  glory,  and  honour,  and  power ;  for 
thou  haft  created  all  things,  and  for  thy 
pleafure  they  are,  and  were  created. 

The  ftate  of  human  nature  is  fuch, 
that  we  muft  be  indebted  for  falvation  to 

foreign 
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foreign  merit  and  afliftance.  This  con¬ 
dition  of  things  necefl’arily  excludes  boaft- 
ing.  A  way  of  falvation  for  finful  men, 
through  a  mediator,  requires  humility. 
It  is  a  way,  into  which  we  cannot  enter, 
and  in  which  we  cannot  proceed  one  itep, 
without  lowly  thoughts  of  ourleives.  In 
the  very  nature  of  things  it  is  import! 'ole-; 
and  the  happinefs,  which  is  the  end  of 
falvation  or  the  completion  of  it,  is  fuch, 
that,  without  this  grace,  we  can  never 
{hare  in  it.  Humility  is  the  proper  qual¬ 
ification  for  heaven.  A  proud  man  can 
never  fing  the  fong  of  the  redeemed ;  that 
is,  he  can  never  feel  their  fenfe  of  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  cannot  know  their  joy. 
Humility  is  the  only  frame  of  mind, 
which  can  reconcile  us  to  God  and  the 
whole  creation.  The  unhumble  firmer  is 
at  variance  with  the  univerfe  5  who,  while 
all  things  cry,  let  God  be  glorified,  either 
feeks  to  juftify  and  exalt  himfelf,  or  to¬ 
tally  difregards  every  concern,  but  that  of 
private  gratification. 

When  men  hear  a  general  defcription 
of  humility,  how  reafonable,  and  how 
lovely  it  is,  they  prefently  approve  ;  and 
felf  love  miftakes  the  approbation  of  vir¬ 
tue 
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tue  for  virtue  itfelf.  They  are  ignorant  of 
f.  ,e  natUl  a;  Pnc,e°f  their  hearts }  and  con>- 

PrS  K0t’ tnat  a hf  §°0d  and  Perfea  gift- 
jnuft  be  received  from  heaven .  Ail  the  per- 

fuafions  of  reafbn  will  no  more  change 

Ve  heart,  or  make  a  man  humble,  than 

‘hey  will  take  off  one  cubit  from  his  fix¬ 
ture. 


,  Ma”y  love  {*le  humble  man,  but  net 
•humility.  If  they  loved  the  grace  of  hu¬ 
mility  for  its  own  fake,  they  would  be 
uiimble.  r hey  can  like  a  man  of  a  felf 
rnmdent,  modeff  department,  becaufethey 
themfelv.es  are  proud,  and  feel  a  confciouf- 

3le  5  Superiority,  while  the  lowly  man  is 
content  to  fit  beneath  them. 

„  tien  contemplative  men  view  the 
liars,  which  fparkle  in  the  heavens,  they 
imagine  an  irmnitedioft  of  funs,  with  their 
innumerable  lets  of  planets,-  or  worlds  : 
i  hey  then  enlarge  the  idea,  and  fuppofe 
another  heaven  of  funs  and  worlds  rifincr 
itill  above  this  which  they  behold  j  and 
tiiCie  1  id  enlightened  by  a  luperior  fir¬ 
mament  of  luminaries.  The  immenlity 
of  creation  fills  the  mind  with  aftomfh- 
rnent.  Tired  imagination  ftretches  itfelf. 
.m  vain  through  immeafurable  regions  ; 

and 
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and  the  philofopher  returns  to  reflect  up¬ 
on  himfelf,  and  the  little  infigmficant 
figure  which  he  bears  in  the  lmmenfity  or 
God’s  works.  “  I  cannot,  he  fays,  but 
look  upon  myfelf  with  fecret  horror,  as 
not  worth  the  fmalleft  regard  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being.”  This  fentiment  of  Mi. 
Addifon  is  equally  fuitable  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Epicurus.  Indeed,  the  very  effence 
of  the  Epicurean  atheilm  confifts  in  it. 
It  is  the  humility  of  a  philofopher,  not 
that  of  a  man  who  is  a  {inner.,  it  has  re¬ 
lation  to  the  works  of  God,  rather  than  to 
God  himfelf  ;  has  the  quantity,  extent, 
and  proportion  of  fpace  and  matter  foi 
its  objeftj'  and  not  the  moral  perfections 
of  the. Deity. .  Some  gentlemen  are  very 
much  pleated  to  cherifh  this  yfentiment, 
and  call  it  walking  humbly  with  God  : 
But,  there  is  no  more  moral  virtue  in  it, 
than  in  the  aftonilliment  of  a  fchool  boy, , 
when  he  Hands  gazing  on  the' mighty  el¬ 
ephants. 

There  is  what  St.  Paul  called  a  volun- 
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“Torr’?  an  f  Uften  and  riSid  dircipline  : 
A  1  ?f  n  50t ;  tafte  not  '•  handle  not.” 
A  c.t  formed  coquet  feeks,  in  the  richnefs 

and  fen cy  of  her  drefs,  to  appear  with 

hef  wfeT  Thl,Ch  nature  has  denied 

her  .  While  a  truly  modeft  and  graceful 
vvornan  is  negligent  of  drefs,  and  wifhes 
to  hide  lather  than  expofe  the  real  beau¬ 
ties  of  her  perfon.  The  fincere  Chriftian 
wo  a  id  not  appear,  but  be  humble.  He 
would  conceal  his  other  virtues  under  the 
cover  of  humility,  like  a  dark  veil  cafe 
°ver  rich  attire,  which  hides  all  the  Hare 

and  rnaKes  none  itfeif:  But  when  his  oth- 
er  virtues  appear  under  the  modeft  arace 
oi  genuine  humility,  for  always  concealed 
they  cannot  be,  they  then  appear  more 
lovely  to  the  eye,  and  are  moft  efteemed. 

Some  make  all  their  religion  to  confifi 
in  noify  profeffion.  They~wiU  be  heard 
s»nd  taken  notice  or.  fhey  invent  n>ce 
diftinaions,  oppofe,  difpure,  and  preach, 
^no  make  *ong  prayers,  to  gam  a  devree 
of  importance  among  their  brethren  :  But 
to  fit  in  file  nee  ;  to  be  learners  ;  to  pof- 
fefs  feme  oh  feu  re  corner  in  the  church  : 
to  lie  concealed  under  a  common  profef- • 
hon  of  Chrifeianity  ;  to  be  unnoticed,  or. 

1  efteemed 
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cfteemed  as  nothing — this  hurts  their 
pride  ;  and  is  a  fort  of  humility,  which, 
to  hide  their  own  forwardnefs  from  de¬ 
ferred  cenfure,  they  will  call  a  want  of 
seal,  or  lukewarmnefs.  Some  preach 
Chrift  of  envy  and  ftrife  ;  and  the  moft 
humbling  confeiilons  are  often  a  lure  to 
catch  the  praife  of  men, 

Humility  is  a  virtue  purely  chriftian* 
Pagan  moralifts  knew  nothing  of  it,  eith¬ 
er  in  theory  or  practice.  So  far  from  it, 
they  n.ourifhed  the  directly  cppofite  tem¬ 
per,  pride.  And  we  are  in  danger,  from 
a  claflical  education,  to  imbibe  their  fpirit  j 
to  conceive  falfe  ideas  of  virtue  and  hon¬ 
or  ;  and  to.  defpife  humility,  as  a  vicious, 
contemptible  meannefs.  W e  may, indeed, 
appear  of  conlequence  without  it,  in  the 
e.ye  of  men  aa  vain  and;  ignorant  as  our- 
felves  :  But  without  humility,  we  cannot 
have  any  true  virtue,  or  be  acceptable  in 
God’s  fight.  Pie.  efteems  it  of  great  price. 
He,  who  was  higher  than  the  higheft  of  all 
created  beings,  hooped  the  loweft,  made 
himfelf  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  fervant.  And  in  his 
church,  next  to  Chrift  himfelf,  he  is  great- 
dl,  who  molt  humbles  himfelf  as  a  little 

child, 
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ciiiid,^  and  becomes  fervant  to  all  men.  A 
i  rue  Chriftian  knows  his  own  heart,  his  own 
infirmity,  his  own  guilt  and  unworthinefs, 
much  more  than  thofe  of  his  brethren  ;  he 
can  therefore  e  fie  era  others  better  than  him- 
Lelf :  and,  if  he  feels  mo  ft  fenfibly  his  own 
obligations  to  divine  mercy,  will  be  con¬ 
tent  to  lftyle  himfelf  lefs  than  the  leaf};  of 
all  faints,  and  be  ready  to  wafh  the  feet  of 
his  Lord’s  fervants. 

It  is  a  right  knowledge  of  God,  and  of 
Gurfelves,  which  produces  humility.  “  I 
have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the 
'eai  ;  ^  but  now.  nunc  eye  feeth  thee  ; 
wheietore  I  repent,  and  abhor  myfeif  in 
dull  and  allies.”  Let  us  conlider  what 
we  are  with  refped  to  the  holy  and  righ¬ 
teous  God  ;  and  compare  our  hearts  ami 
lives  with  his  law  :  Let  ns  open  our  eyes 
to  view  our  guilt,  our  depravity,  weaknefs, 
Infufficiency.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  be 
humble.  It  is  not  only  the  way  to  be 
exalted  in  a  future  ftate  ;  but,  to  be  fafe 
and  happy,  fo  far  as  is  poffible  in  fuch  a 
ftate  of  things,  to  be  fafe  and  happy  in 
the  prefent  world. 

The  proud  man  is  apt  to  be  difcon- 
tented  with  his  lot  j  to  be  impatient  and. 

reftlefs  ; 
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reftlefs  ;  to  think  himfelf  hardly  dealt 
with,  when  he  fuffers  ;  and  to  fay,  in 
view  of  his  depravity,  Why  haft  thou 
made  me  thus  ?  He  biafphemes  the  judg¬ 
ments,  which,  he  certainly  knows,  his 
limited  faculties  cannot  comprehend. 
Though  fell  conceited,  there  is  a  worm  at 
bottom,  which  gnaws  the  root  or  Ins  hope, 
and  makes  it  wither  :  He  often  fufpects 
that  he  is  not  good  enough,  and  forebod¬ 
ing  apprehenfions  of  the  righteous  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  Almighty  fill  him  with  fad 
difquietudes.  From  men,  he  meets  with 
lefs  refpeCt  than  he  challenges,  as  due  to 
his  quality,  rank,  or  merit  :  His  Ipirits 
are  often  ruffled,  and  quarrels  eniue. 
Confident  in  his  own  powers,  he  meets 
temptations  which  he  cannot  refift.  The 
higher  he  ereefts  his  head,  the  more  expoi- 
ed  to  the  ftorms  of  life  :  And,  when  he 
falls,  the  more  dreadful  is  his  ruin  ;  for 
the  more  unfubdued  his  fpirit,  the  more 
wretched  muft  he  be  for  ever. 

Let  any  one,  on  the  other  fide,  corffld- 
er  the  ftate  of  the  humble  man  ;  how 
perfedfiy  he  is  at  one  with  the  whole  uni- 
verfe  ;  how  little  expofed  to  rnifery  ;  how 
fafe  and  happy  he  is,  and  muft  be  for  ev¬ 
er  ; 
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are  thld  he  WiU’  f:!oubtkfs>  %  c:  Bleffsd 

f°r  is  ** 


